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passing away, to be numbered with the things that were, 
and are not. It is a square erection, with a round tower 
at each angle; and is no where left standing more than 
ten feet from the level of the earth; but the walls are 
extremely massive, measuring nearly eighteen feet in 
thickness; and the situation is commanding, as the ac- 
clivity on which it is built sweeps the river to a con- 
siderable distance on both sides. 

Having sauntered through the town and made a few 
purchases, in order to recall to us hereafter our first 
ramble in Sclavonia, we returned om board to a mid-day 
dinner ; the chevalier having assured us that he possessed 
sufficient interest with the general commanding at Sem- 
lin, to secure to us the permission to visit Belgrade ; 
which, being a ‘Turkish fort, was unapproachable to the 
quarantine-cleansed, without special authority. He had 
calculated justly ; and in the course of the afternoon an 
imperial barge put off, with the plague-flag flying at her 
stern, and took us on board, attended by two keepers 
from the quarantine establishment, and a custom-house 
officer. Under this cheerful escort we departed for Bel- 
grade; the last minareted town in Europe, and the resi- 
dence of Yusuf Pasha; who, in the event of hostilities, 
will probably acquit himself at Belgrade as honourably 
as he did at Varna, 

The position of this extensive fortress is most im- 
posing ; seated as it is upon the banks of two noble 
rivers: its walls being washed on two sides by the Da- 
nube, and on a third by the Save. Its appearance is 
very formidable, and had it been bestowed upon an 
European power, ét'must have proved a dangerous pre- 
sent; but its noble outworks and stately walls are crum- 
bling to decay; and in its present state it is scarcely 
more than a colossal feature in the landscape. 

On the first cession of the fortress of Belgrade to the 
Turks by the Emperor Leopold, the occupation of the 
town was reserved exclusively to the Servians, whose 
prince, Milosch, has a handsome residence in the prin- 
cipal street; but since the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, the 
Osmanlis have poured into the town, and, as the natives 
resisted the innovation, have formed themselves into a 
distinct colony which may be called Turktown, where 
they live with the Jews in tolerable harmony ; a circum- 
stance that to a person conversant with the Mussulman 
prejudice against the outcasis of Israel, is altogether in- 
explicable. The two people have a population of eight 
thousand souls, while the Servians average about twelve 
thousand. 

Nothing could be more irksome than our passage 
through the streets of Belgrade! We landed beside the 
new custom-house, a large and rather handsome build- 
ing, and thence passed the gate of the town, which was 
guarded by a sentinel who could have been barely four- 
teen years of age. Just within the barrier stood the 
guardhouse, where an officer sat smoking his chibouk, 
and talking with his men with all the bonhommie and 
laxity of discipline, common to the Turks. 

It must have been a comedy to see us pass along, all 
crowded together, and flanked and followed by our vigi- 
lant guardians, who with their long canes threw aside 
every fragment of linen, woollen, or paper, that chanced 
to lie in our path, as well as chasing thence every pas- 
senger who happened to cross it. The Tugks smiled a 
quiet smile as wé passed them, for they e all Eu- 
ropeans to be impregnable to the plague, and consequent- 
ly consider their precautions as the mere result of a love 
of excitement and bustle; and I confess that to me the 
extreme watchfulness of our attendants was so irritating 
that, although it amused me for a time, and that I smiled 
with the Turks at the pains taken to prevent our con- 
tact with the inhabitants of a town in which no plague 
case had happened during the season, and who had 
refore more reason to avoid our own proximity, it 
shed by making me perfectly nervous. 

Thus guarded, and rendered sensible that it is some- 
times more troublesome to be out of quarantine than 
to be in it, we made our way to the residence of the 
Austrian consul, with whom our friend the chevalier 
was acquainted ; and who joined our party at a respect- 
ful distanée, having sent his dragoman to request the 
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pésha’s permission for us to visit the interior of the 
fortress. While we awaited his reply, we determined on 
accompanying our new aud courteous acquaintance to 
pay a visit to General Milosch, the brother of the prince, 
who is a resident in Servia. By the way he pointed out 
to us the house of the prince’s daughter, who is married 


ten thousand oxen asa marriage portion. And, what 
was infinitely more interesting, the dwelling of Cerny 


most unpretending appearance. 

A servant having been despatched to apprise the 
general of our intended visit, he received us most po- 
litely at the door of his house, and conducted us up 
stairs to a marble hall, being kept at arm’s length during 
the ascent by our plague-preventing keepers, who, hav- 


took possession of a green silk fauteuil at the other ex- 
tremity of the apartment; and the lady of the house 
shortly afterwards made her appearance, followed by her 
eldest daughter, a remarkably fine girl, with a noble fore- 
head, and full dark eyes. ‘The costume of these ladies 
was extremely elegant and picturesque, confirming an 
opinion which I had often expressed, that the Greek 
dress, if carefully arranged, and judiciously chosen as to 
colours, must be one of the most becoming and effective 
in the world. 
for the small fez, confined by the dark tress of hair, and 
fastened with a diamond clasp; the pelisse of pale blue 
satin, lined and edged with sables ; and the full robe of 
silk, delicately embroidered on the bosom and wrists with 
gold, were all Greek ; while the extreme tenue and taste 
of their arrangement, the slight waist, and careful chaus- 
sure, were essentially Servian. 

Nothing could exceed the courteous attention of the 
whole family. Coffee, pipes, and sweetmeats, were 


them to us themselves, and thus heroically incurring the 
risk of becoming the medium of contagion in their own 
proper persons, allowed us to make use of the silver 
spoons, although we had been obliged to deliver up our 
money in the quarantine, in order that it might be wash- 


Belgrade ! 

The permission of the pasha to our entrance into the 
fortress was not so readily accorded as had been antici- 
pated, and we were accordingly detained nearly an hoar 
ere it arrived. It came, however, at last; and, after 
taking leave of the interesting family who had so hos- 


considerable.portion of the Servian town, in order to 
reach the glacis ; when, diverging a little from our direct 
route, we ascended one of the outworks, in order to 
look down upon the Turk quarter, and the shores of the 
river. 

Hence we had a lovely view of Semlin, and of a por- 
tion of the extensive Hungarian plain, which, studded 
with villages and masses of forest timber, extends for a 
distance’ of six and thirty leagues. In Turktown the 


remains of the residence of Prince Eugene. 

Descending the outwork, whence we had a perfect 
insight into the dilapidated state of the exterior walls 
and bastions of the once lordly fortress, we proceeded 
to the gate, and, having passed it, were obliged to pro- 
gress for a considerable distance along the palisade, ere 
we reached the bridge by which we were to enter the 
fort. The palisades were in melancholy keeping with 
the rest of the defences, and traces of fire were per- 
ceptible on the few that still remained erect. 

The interior of this celebrated stronghold did not 
belie its promise from without. A ci-devant barrack had 
a stunted minaret built against its wall, and was con- 
verted into a very dilapidated looking mosque. The 
citadel, now denominated the palace of the pasha, had 





much the appearance of a barn, weather-stained and 


ed by the keeper—metals being voted plague-conductors | 
at Orsova, though they were admitted to pratique at | 


to a wealthy brewer, and to whom he gave a herd of | 


George, a single-storied building of some extent, but of | 


served; and r trusty guardians, satisfied with handing | 


pitably received us, we once more set forth, traversing a | 


consul pointed out to us the ruins of several fine build- | 
ings erected by the Austrians ; and, amongst others, the | 





neglected, with broken windows and swinging shutters. 
The kiosk of the harem was a temporary wooden build- 
ing, pitched, and repaired with unpainted timber. And, 


had I been on my way ¢o Constantinople, instead of 
from it, my preconceived and highly wrought ideas of 


oriental splendour would have inevitably suffered utter 
prostration at the sight of this “ princely” establish- 
ment. 


The fortress of Belgrade, which is the most exten-- 


sive, as well as the strongest military position possessed 


| by the Turks, is garrisoned only by four hundred men, 


or rather men and boys, for a portion of them are mere 


| youths; and when to this fact is added another still 


ing themselves placed a line of chairs for us along one | 
side of the hall, graciously permitted us to be seated. | 
The general, attended by two or three servants, then | 
| as the garrison 


Here I saw the realisation of my idea; | 


more startling, that since it passed into the hands of its 
present masters, all the cisterns have been suffered to 
fall into utter decay ; and that the whole of the water 
necessary for the supply of the inhabitants is carried 
into the fort daily in carts, it will be seen at once that a 
future “siege of Belgrade’? would be a bloodless one ; 
must inevitably be starved out by 
drought. 

I must not, however, omit to mention that the gentle- 
men of our party were much struck by the very soldier- 
like and efficient manner in which the troops (if thus I 
may be permitted to designate the mere handful of men 
collected in the drilling-ground) were performing their 
exercise ; and whom they declared to excel in precision 
of movement, and cleanliness of appearance, any Turk- 
ish regiment that they had seen in the capital, and to do 
great credit to the military talent of Osman Bey, their 
lieutenant-colonel, who, as well as Ismael Bey, a sub- 
altern officer in the same corps, is a son of the pasha. 

Osman Bey, who is rather a fine-looking man, greeted 
us very politely as we crossed the exercise ground, in 
order to leave the fortress by a handsome gate, above 
whose massy columns are still emblazoned, in alto re- 
lievo, the arms of Austria, in a shield surrounded by 
military emblems, and supported by two colossal suits of 
armour. 

Beside the moat that protects this gate, stands an 
hexagonal tower, built by the Turks, and called the 
“ Fearless ‘Tower,” from the pertinacity with which they 
defended it during a siege, and the heroic actions per- 
formed in its immediate vicinity by one of their pashas. 
This tower, and two or three rude bridges of timber 
over the moat; a couple of ill-proportioned minarets, 
and the wooden kiosk attached to the citadel, are the 
only Turkish erections perceptible. Ruin is rapidly pro- 
gressing on all sides; the walls are giving way; the 
ditches are in many places cumbered with the fallen rub- 
bish ; the covered ways are laid open; and the guns 
that yet remain within the weed-grown embrasures are 
so ill-mounted as to be perfectly innoxious. 

Such is, at this moment, the condition of the far- 
famed fortress of Belgrade—the boundary fort of Servia 
-—the last spot of European land subject to the sway of 
the Moslem. And here, as we re-entered our barge to 
pass to the opposite bank of the Save, whence we were 
to return to Semlin in the carriage of a friend of the 
chevalier, we looked our last on the graceful minarets 
which indicate the religion of Mahomed, and form so 
elegant a feature in the oriental Jandscape. 

Ere we returned on board, we drove to the garden of 
the Austrian dragoman, whence you are said to com- 
mand the finest view in the neighbourhood of Semlin; 
and although the river vapours effectually prevented us, 
on this occasion, from seeing a hundred yards beyond 
the spot where we stood, we were amply repaid for the 
détour that we had been induced to make, by the oppor- 
tunity which it afforded to us of spending half an hour 
in one of the most charming and well-kept gardens im- 
aginable ; a great treat at all times, but doubly agreeable 
to individuals like ourselves, who had been so long wan- 
derers on the waters. The walks ran through avenues 
of vines, whose purple clusters did not invite our touch 
in vain, and so neatly trained as to form the greenest 
and most level hedges that can be imagined ; while not 
a weed nor an unsightly object was to be seen from one 

end of the enclosure to the other. The Sclavonians are, 
indeed, considered such proficient gardeners, that forty- 
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are of that nation; 


five out of fifty of those employed in Constantinople 
and we had consequently been cu- 
rious to see a gentleman’s grounds in their own land, 
and Jaid out entirely in their own manner. 

We were about to re-enter the carriage, in ovder to 
return to the vessel, when a flight of rockets ran shim- 
mering along the sky, and immediately afterwards we 
were overtaken by a procession of peasants, celebrating 
the last day of the vintage. 

It was one of the prettiest sights that I ever remem- 
ber to have seen. The train was headed by about thirty 
youths dressed in white garments, and wearing large 





flapping hats of black felt, nearly similar to the sombre- 
ros of Spain, into whose narrow bands they had wreath- | 
ed bunches of wild flowers; each carrying across his | 

| 


shoulder a long pliant pole, with a basket piled with 
grapes at each extremity. These were followed by as 
maby young girls, in the usual picturesque costume of 


the country, with a profusion of marigolds fastened 
among their dark tresses, walking two and two, and 
bearing baskets of grapes between them. And the pro- | 
cession terminated with a crowd of children waving in | 
their little hands long branches of the vine, and lending 


their clear and joyous voices to the wild chorus of the 
vintage song that their elders were pealing out, and 
which ran, as nearly as I can render it, from the hurried 
and imperfect translation given to me as we journeyed 
vn, somewhat in the following manner :— 

SONG. 


THE SCLAVONIAN VINTAGE 


Around the oak the wild vine weaves 
Its glittering wreath of blood-red leaves ; 


But it pays not back the peasant’s cares ; 
No gold it wins, and no fruit it bears. 

It may flaunt its glories on the breeze, 
We have no time to waste on these ; 
Ours is the vine near whose goodly root 
We seek, and find the jeweled fruit! 


The wild vine springs on the mountain’s crest, 
By every wind are its leaves caress’d ; 

But it sickens soon in the garish ray 

That rests on its beauty all the day. 

Let it joy awhile in the breeze and sun, 

A lovely trifler to look upon ; 

Ours is the vine that, with worthier pride, 
Gems with its fruit the fair hill-side ! | 


Ours is the vine! Ours is the vine! 

Ours is the source of the rich red wine! 
Flowers may be fair on the maiden’s brow— 
Sireams may be bright in their sunny flow— 
But dearer to us is the joyous spell 

Which our clustering grape calls up so well ; 
Of purple and gold our wreaths we twine— 
Ours is the vine! Ours is the vine! 


—— 
CHAPTER LXIV. 


Carlowitz—Peterwarradin—Bridge of boats—Neusatz—The jour- 
The Chevalier Peitrich—Austrian officers—The 
Hungarian poet—Iok—The ancient Surnium—Peel tower— 
cold—Flat shores—Mohasch—Foldvar—Pesth—Ger- 
A few last words. 


ney of life 


Intense 
man postilion 


Early on the morrow we were off Carlowitz, a cathe- 
dral town beautifully situated, of which, owing to the 
abrupt windings of the river, we had two distinct views. 
The cathedral is a handsome edifice, with two light and 
graceful spires, having from a distance very much the 
appearance of minarets. The prevailing religion on the 
Sclavonian shore of the Danube is that of the Greek 
church, which has also obtained considerably in Hun- 
gary ; but the Roman catholic worship is to be found 
every where along its banks. Carlowitz contains about 
twelve thousand inhabitants, and its shore was crowded 
with passage and fishing boats—while the whole height 
beneath which it is built was covered with vineyards and 
orchards, in the finest state of cultivation ; the lattet be- 
ing principally composed of trees bearing a small blue 
plum, used in the distillation of brandy, which, we were 
told, was of a very fine quality. A short distance be- 
yond the city the tributary river Thuss empties itself 
into the Danube, offering extraordinary facilities for the 
transport of produce, in the very heart of a rich and 


_THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 











A sudden angle of the river, immediately after leaving 
Carlowitz, brought us within sight of Peterwarradin, a 
very fine fortress with strong and extensive outworks ; 
and its position greatly resembling Belgrade. It is gar- 
risoned by three thousand Austrian troops; and on ar- 
riving opposite to the height on which it is seated, we ob- 
served the remains of an outwork, on an island in the 
centre of the river, that has been abandoned, owing to its 
annual destruction by the ice—the outlay necessary to 
preserve its efficiency having been considered greater than 
its probable utility was thought to warrant. 

A second bold sweep of the Danube, which winds like 
a girdle about the hill-seated fortress, disclosed to us the 
bridge of boats that links Peterwarradin with Neusatz, a 
cheerful looking town containing six churches; and here 
the Francis First fired her three pigmy guns, ere she 
passed on to the wooden pier where she was to take on 
board her new passengers—and, greatly to our regret, 
to land our courtly and amiable friend the chevalier, 


| whose estate was situated within three leagues of the 


river. 
A long voyage resembles a long life: friends and as- 


| sociates fall from you on all sides as you advance ;,and 


those who join company more tardily, generally fail to 
fill up the void occasioned by the loss of the earlier and 
better known. Both in the one and the other, you set 
forward with high hopes and unexhausted energies, and 
you lend yourself readily to the companionship of those 


| among whom your fate has flung you; but as you be- 
come accustomed to the scrip and the staff—and learn by 
| experience the weariness and the withering incident to 


your pilgrimage, you turn not with the same joyousness 


| to greet the new wayfarer who joins your company. 
| You may indeed share with him your loaf of bread and 
| your cruise of water; but the heart no longer goes forth 


with the hand, to mingle in the gift, 

Long will the Chevalier Peitrich live in the memory 
of the party with whom he traveled up the Danube, and 
shared the captivity of the quarantine. He did the ho- 
nours of his country so gracefully and so graciously— 
his patience and his politeness were so untiring ; and he 


| was in himself so agreeable and intelligent a companion, 
| that the greatest deprivation which we had been called 
| upon to suffer since our departure from Constantinople, 


was that of his society. 
Our influx of passengers from Neusatz was consider- 


| able; and for the first time since I left the Bosphorus, I 


found myself compelled to share the after-cabin with 
two ladies—while the gentlemen’s party was increased 
by half a dozen young Austrian officers on their way to 
a new quarter: all very noisy, and very good-natured— 
great smokers, great talkers, and great card-players ; and 
as many civilians—among whom wasa lame, benevolent 
looking, elderly Hungarian, who spent the whole of his 
time in reading Horace, and writing poetry. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Illok—a fine town, 
crowned by the ruins of a very extensive castle, whose 
castellated remains stretch for a considerable distance 
along the brow of the hill. This noble property belongs 
to Il Principe Odeschak, the pope’s nephew ; and is dis- 
tant only three miles from the ancient Surnium. 

At night-fall we passed another ruined pile, apparently 
a peel-tower, perched on an abrupt rock—which had a 
beautiful effect as the moonlight touched its mouldering 
walls. Near it stood a small castle, also in ruin; but we 
could not distinguish more than its outline, owing to the 
lateness of the hour, and the rapid gathering of the dark- 
ness. We anchored for the night at the small town of 
Vacova, having been seventeen hours under steam. 


The following morning we passed three more feudal 
and picturesque remains; and about noon arrived off 
the mouth of the Drave, a considerable river, dividing 
Sclavonia from Hungary Proper—and pouring forth its 
tributary waters in a noble stream to the all-absorbing 
Danube. But the cold was so extreme, and had come 
upen us so suddenly, that we were unable to keep the 
deck for any length of time: a circumstance which we 
regretted the less, however, as both banks of the river 
had become flat, swampy, and uninteresting—the beau- 
tiful mountains of the Banut having given place in Hun- 
gary to the far-stretching and monotonous plain to which 
I have already alluded; and the Sclavonian shore being 
a mere line of sand and marsh-willows, with here and 
there a village scattered along its edge. In the evening 





prolifie country. 





at sunset we reached Mohasch, where the coals were 





wheeled on board by women, while groups of men lounged 
on the wooden pier watching their labours. 

The steam was on at daybreak the following morning; 
and during the whole day we remained prisoners in the 
cabin, the cold being so intense “as to drive even the 
sturdiest of the party bolow. ‘The country continued to 
present ove unvaried flat; and books, pens, and pencils, 
were in requisition until sunset—when we anchored a 
little below Foldvar on the Hungarian side of the river, 
and remained there quietly until the morrow. 

The evening of that morrow was to see us at Pesth; 
and the transition was so great from the overpowering 
heats to which we had for so many months been accus- 
tomed in the East, to the heavy and clinging damps of 
the Danube, that we resolved on abandoning the river at 
that point, and pursuing our journey by postto Vienna— 
a determination in which we were strengthened by the 
discovery that there was a detention of six days at Pesth, 
ere the vessel continued her voyage. 

The approach to the city was between an avenue of 
floating mills, of nearly half a mile in length, producing 
an extraordinary eflect to an unaccustomed eye; and, as 
the day was falling before we reached it, the myriad lights 
of the streets were reflected like lines of stars in the 
river ripple. The situation of Pesth is beautiful; and 
the town itself well built, cleanly, and cheerful. The 
opera house is a handsome pile, and the artistes are far 
from contemptible: the hotels are spacious and com- 
fortable—the palace of the palatinate is finely seated on 
an eminence, and in extremely good taste; and there is 
a business look about the inhabitants as they hurry to 
and fro, which gives an air of animation to the scene es- 
sentially European. 

A bridge of boats, four hundred yards in length, links 

the more modern city of Pesth to the ancient Hungarian 
capital of Buda on the opposite shore, and now called 
Offen. The hill of Blocksburg, on. this bank of the 
Danube, is crowned by an observatory ; and the gently 
undulating heights which hem in the town, on the south 
and east sides, are covered with vineyards, and celebrated 
for the superior quality of their produce. 
We left Pesth in the afternoon, two hours later than 
we had intended, owing to the difficulties started with 
regard to our luggage—but these were ultimately over- 
come by the potent argument with which English travel- 
lers generally contrive to carry a point. When we issued 
from the gate of the Jagerhorn in our heavy and lum- 
bering carriage, we were infinitely amused by the ap- 
pearance of the postilion—a youth of about eighteen, 
who wore a sort of hussar jacket, with a small. bugle 
hung about his neck; jack-boots, and a formidable 
cocked-hat and feather. We traveled, however, at a 
tolerable pace; and as we bade adieu to the Hungarian 
capital, and saw the laughing vineyards spreading away 
into the distance, we congratulated ourselves on our 
emancipation from the damps and delays of the river 
voyage—even purchased as it was by the fatigue of six 
and thirty hours of German posting. 

A few words may now close the volume. I had be- 
lieved that I should rejoice when my task was ended: 
but it is not so. I cannot part from the reader who has 
lingered with me im strange lands without a feeling of 
regret; and, as I look back upon the pages that I have 
written, and the scenes that I have sketched, a heaviness 
of heart comes over me, as though I were looking upon 
the face of a dead friend. As I traced the one and the 
other, the images of the past rose up before me; and, 
even although the vividity of each was lost, enough yet 
remained tq.me—for there was still a, tie, though every 
hour w edit. May I be permitted to pursue the 
melancholy fancy that I have conjured up? I have been 
as one who watched a death-couch—clinging to the fast- 
failing remnant of that which once was bright, and was 
soon to pass away. 

My vigils now are ended. The pleasant spell is 
broken: I turn my face towards Mecca, and remember 
my pilgrimage; but the distant landscape is veiled in 

mist. 

The Propontis is but a memory: the glorious Be 
phorus is seen only in a dream—the “Sea of Stor 
no longer bears the roar of its breakers to my ear; ane 
the Danube rolls along in sullen majesty, bathing rock 
and mountain, islet and city, in its proud waters: but I 
ride not upon its tide, 

It is midnight. The tall houses of a dense city rise 
before me: the hum of many voices comes upon the 
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voice challenges the strangers as they pass—the jaded 
horses, conscious of approaching rest, put forth their fail- 
ing power; and ere many moments pass, the heavy 


carriage rattles under the arched gateway of the Stadt- 


Londen in Vienna. 


THE END. 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Revolt of the Tartars; 


OR, FLIGHT OF THE KALMUCK KHAN AND HIS PEOPLE 
FROM THE RUSSIAN TERRITORIES TO THE - FRON- 
TIERS OF CHINA, 


There is no great event in modern history, or perhaps 
it may be said more broadly, none in all history, from its 
earliest records, less generally known, or more striking 
to the imagination, than the flight eastwards of a princi- 
pal Tartar nation across the boundless steppes of Asia 
in the latter half of the last century. The terminus a 
quo of this flight, and the terminus ad quem, are equally 
magnificent ; the mightiest of Christian thrones being 
the one, the mightiest of Pagan the other. And the 
grandeur of these two terminal objects, is harmoniously 
supported by the romantic circumstances of the flight. 
In the abruptness of its commencement, and the fierce 


velocity of its execution, we read an expression of the | 


wild barbaric character of the agents. In the unity of 
purpose connecting this myriad of wills, and in the blind 
but unerring aim at a mark so remote, there is something 
which recalls to the mind those almighty instincts that 
propel the migrations of the swallow, or the life-wither- 
ing marches of the locust. Then again, in the gloomy 
vengeance of Russia and her vast artillery, which hung 
upon the rear and the skirts of the fugitive vassals, we 


are reminded of Miltonic images—such, for instance, as | 
that of the solitary hand pursuing through desert spaces | 
and through ancient chaos a rebellious host, and overtak- | 


ing with volleying thunders those who believed them- 
selves already within the security of darkness and of 
distance. 

We shall have occasion farther on to compare this event 


with other great national catastrophes as to the magni- | 


tude of the suffering. But it may also challenge a com- 
parison with similar events under another relation, viz., 
as to its dramatic capabilities. Few cases, perhaps, in 
romance or history, can sustain a close collation with 
this as to the complexity of its separate interests. The 
great outline of the enterprise, taken in connection with 
the operative motives, hidden or avowed, and the reli- 
gious sanctions under which it was pursued, give to the 
case a triple character: First, That of a conspiracy, with 
as close a unity in the incidents, and as much of a per- 
sonal interest in the moving characters, with fine dra- 
matic contrasts, as belongs to Venice Preserved, or to 
the Fiesco of Schiller. Secondly, That of a great mili- 
tary expedition offering the same romantic features of 
vast distances to be traversed, vast reverses to be sustain- 
ed, untried routes, enemies obscurely ascertained, and 
hardships too vaguely prefigured, which mark the Egyp- 
tian expedition of Cambyses—the anabasis of the younger 
Cyrus, and the subsequent retreat of the ten thousand to 
the Black Sea—the Parthian expeditionsof the Romans, 
especially those of Crassus and Julian—or (as more dis- 
astrous than any of them, and in point of space, as well 
as in amount of forces, more extensive) the Russian ana- 
basis and katabasis of Napoleon, Thirdly, That of a 
religious Exodus, authorised by an oracle venerated 
throughout many nations of Asia, an Exodus, therefore, 
in so far resembling the great Scriptural Exodus of the 
Israelites, under Moses and Joshua, as well as in the very 
peculiar distinction of carrying along with them their 
entire families, women, children, slaves, their herds of 
cattle and of sheep, their horses and their camels. 

This triple character of the enterprise naturally invests 
it with a more comprehensive interest. But the dramatic 
interest, which we ascribed to it, or its fitness for a stage 


representation, depends partly upon the marked variety | 
| Set of his reign, he met with a rival in popular favour— 


and the strength of the personal agencies concerned, and 
3 


partly upon the succession of scenical situations. Even 
the steppes, the camels, the tents, the snowy and the 
sandy deserts, are not beyond the scale of our modern 
representative powers, as often called into action in the 
theatres both of Paris and London; and the series of 
situations unfolded, beginning with the general confla- 
gration on the Wolga—passing thence to the disastrous 
scenes of the flight (as it iterally was in its commence- 
ment)—to the Tartar siege of the Russian fortress Kou- 
lagina—the bloody engagement with the Cossacks in the 
mountain passes at Ouchim—the surprisal by the Bash- 
kirs and the advanced posts of the Russian army at 
Torgau—the private conspiracy at this point against the 
khan—the long succession of running fights—the parting 
massacres at the lake of Tengis under the eyes of the 
| Chinese—and finally, the tragical retribution to Zebek 
Dorchi at the hunting-lodge of the Chinese emperor : all 
these situations communicate a scenical animation to the 
wild romance, if treated dramatically; whilst a higher 
and a philosophic interest belongs to it as a case of 
authentic history, commemorating a great revolution for 
good and for evil, in the fortunes of a whole people—a 
people semi-barbarous, but simple-hearted, and of ancient 
| descent. 





On the 2ist of January, 1761, the young Prince 
Oubacha assumed the sceptre of the Kalmucks, upon 
| the death of his father, Some part of the power attached 
| to this dignity he had already wielded since his fourteenth 
year, in quality of vice-khan, by the express appoint- 
ment, and with the avowed support of the Russian go- 
vernment. He was now about eighteen years of age, 
amiable in his personal character, and not without titles 
to respect in his public character as a sovereign prince. 
In times more peaceable, and amongst a people more en- 
tirely civilised, or more humanised by religion, it is even 
probable that he might have discharged his high duties 
with considerable distinction. But his lot was thrown 
upon stormy times, and a most difficult crisis, amongst 
tribes whose native ferocity was exasperated by debasing 
forms of superstition, and by a nationality as weil as an 
inflated conceit of their own merit absolutely unparal- 
leled, whilst the circumstances of their hard and trying 
position upder the jealous surveillance of an irresistible 
lord rah ant, in the person of the Russian czar, gave 
| a fiercer edge to the natural unamiableness of the Kal- 
muck disposition, and irritated its gloomier qualities into 
action under the restless impulses of suspicion and per- 
manent distrust. No prince could hope for a cordial al- 
legiance from his subjects, or a peaceful reign under 





| the circumstances of the case; for the dilemma in which 
| a Kalmuck ruler stood at present was of this natare— 
| wanting the sanction and support of the czar, he was 
inevitably too weak from without to command confidence 
from his subjects, or resistance to his competitors: on 
| the other hand, with this kind of support, and deriving 
| his title in any degree from the favour of the imperial 
court, he became almost in that extent an object of hatred 
| at home, and within the whole compass of his own ter- 
| ritory. He was at once an object of hatred for the past, 
| being a living monument of national independence ig- 
| nominiously surrendered, and an object of jealousy for 
the future, as one who had already advertised himself to 
be a fitting tool for the ultimate purposes (whatever they 
might prove to be) of the Russian court. Coming him- 
| self to the Kalmuck sceptre under the heaviest weight of 

prejudice from the unfortunate circumstances of his po- 
| sition, it might have been expected that Oubacha would 
| have been pre-eminently an object of detestation ; for, 
| besides his known dependence upon the cabinet of St. 
| Petersburg, the direct line of succession had been set 
| aside, and the principle of inheritance violently suspend- 
ed, in favour of his own father, so recently as nineteen 
| years before the era of bis own accession, consequently 
| within the lively remembrance of the existing genera- 

tion. He therefore, almost equally with his father, stood 

within the full current of the national prejudices, and 
| might have anticipated the most pointed hostility. But 
| it was not so: such are the caprices in human affairs, 
_ that he was even, in a moderate sense, popular—a benefit 
which wore the more cheering aspect, and the promise 
| of permanence, inasmuch as he owed it exclusively to 
| his personal qualities of kindness and affability, as well 
| as to the beneficence pf his government. On the other 
hand, to balance this unlooked-for prosperity at the out- 


almost a competitor—in the person of Zebek-Dorchi, 
a prince with considerable pretensions to the throne, and, 
perhaps it might be said, with equal pretensions. Zebek- 
Dorchi was a direct descendant of the same royal house 
as himself, through a different branch. On _ public 
grounds, his claim stood, perhaps, on a footing equally 
good with that of Oubacha, whilst his personal qualities, 
even in those aspects which seemed to a philosophical 
observer most odious and repulsive, promised the most 
effectual aid to the dark purposes of an intriguer or a 
conspirator, and were generally fitted to win a popular 
support precisely in those points where Oudbacha was 
most defective. He was much superior in external ap- 
pearance to his rival on the throne, and so far better 
qualified to win the good opinion of a semi-barbarous 
people; whilst his dark intellectual qualities of Machia- 
velian dissimulation, profound hypocrisy, and perfidy 
which knew no touch of remorse, were admirably cal- 
culated to sustain any ground which he might win from 
the simple-hearted people with whom he had to deal— 
and from the frank carelessness of his unconscious 
competitor. 
At the very outset of his treacherous career, Zebek- 
Dorchi was sagacious enough to perceive that nothing 
could be gained by open declaration of hostility to the 
reigning prince: the choice had been a deliberate act on 
the part of Russia, and Elizabeth Petrowna was not the 
person to recall her own favours with levity or upon slight 
grounds. Openly, therefore, to have declared his enmity 
towards his relative on the throne, could have had no 
effect but that of arming suspicions against his own ulte- 
rior purposes in a quarter where it was most essential to 
his interest that, for the present, all suspicion should be 
hoodwinked. Accordingly, after much meditation, the 
course he took for opening his snares was this: he 
raised a rumour that his own life was in danger from the 
plots of several saissang (that is, Kalmuck nobles), who 
were leagued together, under an oath, to assassinate him ; 
and immediately after, assuming a well-counterfeited 
alarm, he fled to Tcherkask, followed by sixty-five tents. 
From this place he kept up a correspondence with the 
imperial court; and, by way of soliciting his cause more 
effectually, he soon repaired in person to St. Petersburg. 
Oace admitted to personal conferences with the cabinet, 
he found no difficulty in winning over the Russian coun- 
sels to a concurrence with some of his political views, 
and thus covertly introducing the point of that wedge 
which was finally to accomplish his purposes. In par- 
ticular, he persuaded the Russian government to make a 
very important alteration in the constitution of the Kal- 
muck state council—which in effect reorganised the whole 
political condition of the state, and disturbed the balance 
of power as previously adjusted. Of this council—in 
the Kalmuck language called sarga—there were eight 
members, called sargatchi; and hitherto it had been the 
custom that these eight members should be entirely sub- 
ordinate to the khan—holding, in fact, the ministerial 
character of secretaries and assistants, but in no respect 
ranking as co-ordinate authorities. That had produced 
some inconveniences in former reigns; and it was easy 
for Zebek-Dorchi to point the jealousy of the Russian 
court to others more serious which might arise in future 
circumstances of war or other contingencies. [t was re- 
solved, therefore, to place the sargatchi henceforwards 
on a footing of perfect independence, and therefore (as 
regarded responsibility) on a footing of equality with the 
khan. Their independence, however, had respect only 
to their own sovereign; for towards Russia they were 
placed in a new attitude of direct duty and accountabili- 
ty, by the creation in their favour of small pensions 
(three hundred roubles a year), which, however, to a 
Kalmuck of that day were more considerable than might 
be supposed, and had a further value as marks of honor- 
ary distinction emanating from a great empress. Thus 
far the purposes of Zebek-Dorchi were served effectually 
for the moment ; but, apparently, it was only for the mo- 
ment—since, in the further development of his plots, 
this very dependency upon Russian influence would be 
the most serious obstacle in his way. There was, how- 
ver, another point carried which outweighed all in- 
ferior considerations, as it gave him a power of setting 
aside discretionally whatsoever should arise to disturb his 
plots: he was himself appointed president and controller 
of the sargatchi. The Russian court had been aware 
of his high pretensions by birth, and hoped by this pro- 








motion to satisfy the ambition which, in some degree, 
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was acknowledged to be a reasonable passion for any 
man occupying his situation. 

Having thus completely blindfolded the cabinet of 
Russia, Zebek-Dorchi proceeded in his new character to 
fulfil his political mission with the Khan of the Kal- 
mucks. So artfully did he prepare the road for bis fa- 
vourable reception at the court of this prince, that he 
was at once and universally welcomed as a public bene- 
factor. The pensions of the counsellors were so much 
additional wealth poured into the Tartar exchequer: as 
to the ties of dependency thus created, experience had 
not yet enlightened these simple tribes as to that result. 
And that he himself should be the chief of these mer- 


his relative the khan returned him hearty thanks for his 
services, under the belief that he could have accepted 
this appointment only with a view to keep out other and 


| 
| 
| 


| 


more unwelcome pretenders, who would not have had | 


the same motives of consanguinity or friendship for ex- 
ecuting its duties in a spirit of kindness to the Kalmucks. 
The first use which he made of his new functions about 


the czarina for reclaiming them, or for chastising their 
revolt. Both conditions wete united obviously in the 
person of Kien Long, the reigning Emperor of China, 
who was farther recommended to them by bis respect for 
the head of their religion. To China, therefore, and as 
their first rendezvous to the shadow of the great Chinese 
Wail, it was settled by Zebek that they should direct 
their flight. 

Next came the question of time—when should the 
flight commence: and finally, the more delicate question 
as to the choice of accomplices. To extend the know- 


_ ledge of the conspiracy too far, was to insure its betrayal 
| to the Russian government. 


cenary counsellors, was so far from being charged upon | preparations it was evident that a very extensive confi- 


Zebek as any offence or any ground of suspicion, that | 
mass of the Kalmuck population be persuaded to furnish 


Yet at some stage of the 
dence must be made, because in no other way could the 


their families with the requisite equipments for so long a 
migration. This critical step, however, it was resolved 
to defer up to the latest possible moment, and, at all 
events, to make no general communication on the sub- 


| ject until the time of departure should be definitively 


| settled. 


the khan’s person was to attack the court of Russia, by | 
a romantic villany not easy to be credited, for those very | 


acts of interference with the council which he himself 
had prompted. This was a dangerous step: but it was 
indispensable to his further advance upon the gloomy 
path which he had traced out for himself. A triple ven- 
geance was what he meditated: first, upon the Russian 
cabinet for having undervalued his own pretensions to 


In the mean time, Zebek admitted only three 
persons to his confidence: of whom Oubacha, the reign- 
ing prince, was almost necessarily one; but him, from 
his yielding and somewhat feeble character, he viewed 
rather in the light of a tool than as one of hia active ac- 
complices. Those whom (if any body) he admitted to 


| an unreserved participation in his counsels, were two 


only, the great Jama among the Kalmucks, and his own 


| father-in-law, Erempel, a ruling prince of some tribe in 


the throne—-secondly, upon his amiable rival for having | 


supplanted him—and thirdly, upon all those of the no- | 
| ponding to the occasion, as by his blind devotion to him- 


bility who had manifested their sense of his weakness by 


their neglect, or their sense of his perfidious character by 


their suspicions. Here was a colossal outline of wicked- 
ness; and by one in his situation, feeble (as it might 


seem) for the accomplishment of its huinblest parts, how | 
| of a sceptre, seemed but an empty sound to both of these 


was the total edifice to be reared in its comprehensive 
grandeur? He, a worm as he was, could he venture to 
assail the mighty behemoth of Muscovy—the potentate 
who counted three hundred languages around the foot- 
steps of his throne, and from whose * lion ramp” recoiled 
alike “baptised and infidel: Christendom on the one 
side, strong by her intellect and her organisation, and the 
« Barbaric East” on the other, with her unnumbered 
numbers? The match was a monstrous one ; but in its 
very monstrosity there lay this germ of encouragement, 
that it could not be suspected. The very hopelessness 
of the scheme grounded his hope, and he resolved to ex- 
ecute a vengeance which should involve, as it were, in 
the unity of a well-laid tragic fable, all whom he judged 
to be his enemies. That vengeance lay in detaching 
from the Russian empire the whole Kalmuck nation, and 
breaking up that system of intercourse which had thus 
far been beneficial to both. This last was a considera- 
tion which moved him but little. True it was that Rus- 
sia to the Kalmucks had secured lands and extensive 
pasturage ; true it was that the Kalmucks reciprocally to 
Russia had furnished a powerful cavalry. But the latter 
loss would be part of his triumph, and the former might 
be more than compensated in other climates under other 
sovereigns. Here was a scheme which, in its final ac- 
complishment, would avenge him bitterly on the czarina, 
and in the course of its accomplishment might furnish 
him with ample occasions for removing his other enemies. 
It may be readily supposed indeed that he, who could de- 
liberately raise his eyes to the Russian autocrat as an 
antagonist in single duel with himself, was not likely to 
feel much anxiety about Kalmuck enemies of whatever 
rank. He took his resolution, therefore, sternly and irre- 
vocably to effeet this astonishing translation of an ancient 
people across the pathless deserts of Central Asia, inter- 
sected continually by rapid rivers, rarely furnished with 
bridges, and of which the fords were known only tothose 
who might think it for their interest to conceal them, 
through many nations inhospitable or hostile: frost and 
snow around them (from the necessity of commencing 
their fight in winter), famine in their front, and the 
sabre, or even the artillery of an offended and mighty 
empress, hanging upon their rear for thousands of mile 

But what was to be their final mark, the port of shelter 
after so fearful a course of wandering? Two things 
were evident: it must be some power at a great distance 
from Russia, so as to make return even in that view hope- 
less; and it must be a power of sufficient rank to ensure 
them protection from any hostile efforts on the part of 


4 


| sovereign prince. 


the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, recommended to 
his favour not so much by any strength of talent corres- 


self, and his passionate anxiety to promote the elevation 
of his daughter and his son-in-law to the throne of a 
A titular prince Zebek already was: 
but this dignity, without the substantial accompaniment 


ambitious rebels. The other accomplice, whose name 
was Loosang-Dchaltzan, and whose rank was that of 


| lama, or Kalmuck pontiff, was a person of far more dis- 
| tinguished pretensions: he had something of the same 








gloomy and terrific pride which marked the character of 
Zebek himself, manifesting also the same energy, accom- 
panied by the same unfaltering cruelty, and a natural fa- 
cility of dissimulation even more profound. It was by 


| this man that the other question was settled as to the 


time for giving effect to their designs. His own ponti- 
fical character had suggested to him, that in order to 
strengthen their influence with the vast mob of simple- 
minded men whom they were to lead into a howling 
wilderness, after persuading them to lay desolate their 
own ancient hearths, it was indispensable that they 
should be able, in cases of extremity, to plead the express 
sanction of God for their entire enterprise. This could 
only be done by addressing themselves to the great head 
of their religion, the Dalai-Lama of Tibet. Him they 
easily persuaded to countenance their schemes: and an 
oracle was delivered solemnly at Tibet, to the effect that 
no ultimate prosperity would attend this great exodus 
unless it were pursued through the years of the tiger 
and the hare. Now, the Kalmuck custom is to distin- 
guish their years by attaching to each a denomination 
taken from one of twelve animals, the exact order of 
succession being absolutely fixed, so that the cycle re- 
volves of course through a period of adozen years. Con- 
sequently, if the approaching year of the tiger were suf- 
fered to escape them, in that case the expedition must be 
delayed for twelve years more, within which period, even 
were no other unfavourable changes to arise, it was pret- 
ty well foreseen that the Russian government would take 
the most effectual means for bridling their vagrant pro- 
pensities by a ring fence of forts or military posts—to 
say nothing of the still readier plan for securing their 
fidelity (a plan already talked of in ull quarters), by ex- 
acting a large’body of hostages selected from the families 
of the most influential nobles. On these cogent con- 
siderations, it was solemnly determined that this terrific 
experiment should be made in the next year of the tiger, 
which happened to fall upon the Christian year 1771. 
With respect to the month, there was, unhappily for the 
Kalmucks, even less latitude allowed to their choice than 
with respect to the year. It was absolutely necessary, 
or it was thought so, that the different divisions of the 
nation, which pastured their flocks on both banks of the 
Wolga, should have the means of effecting an instan- 





taneous junction ; because the danger of being intercepted 
by flying columns of the imperial armies was precisely 
the greatest at the outset. Now, from the want of 
bridges, or sufficient river craft for transporting so vast a 
body of men, the sole means which could be depended 
upon (especially where so many women, children, and 
camels were concerned), was ice; and this, in a state of 
sufficient firmness, could not be absolutely counted upon 
before the month of January. Hence it happened that 
this astunishing exodus of a whole nation, before so 
much as a whisper of the design had begun to circulate 
amongst those whom it most interested, before it was 
even suspected that any man’s wishes pointed in that di- 
rection, had been definitively appointed tor January of the 
year 1771. And almost up to the Christmas of 1770, 
the poor simple Kalmuck herdsmen and their families 
were going nightly to their peaceful beds without even 
dreaming that the fat had already gonc forth from their 
rulers, which consigned those quiet abodes, together with 
the peace and comfort which reigned within them, to a 
withering desolation, now close at hand. 

Meantime war raged on a great scale between Russia 
and the sultan. And, until the time arrived for throwing 
off their vassalage, it was necessary that Oubacha should 
contribute his usual contingent of martial aid. Nay, it 
had unfortunately become prudent that he should contri- 
bute much more than his usual aid. Human experience 
gives ample evidence that in some mysterious and unac- 
countable way no great design is ever agitated, no matter 
how few or how faithful may be the participators, but 
that some presentiment—some dim misgiving—is kindled 
amongst those whom it is chiefly important to blind. 
And, however it might have happened, certain it is, that 
already, when as yet no syllable of the conspiracy had 
been breathed to any man whose very existence was not 
staked upon its concealment, nevertheless, some vague 
and uneasy jealousy had arisen in the Russian cabinet 
as to the future schemes of the Kalmuck khan: and 
very probable it is—that, but for the war then raging, 
and the consequent prudence of conciliating a very im- 
portant vassal, or, at least, of abstaining from what would 
powerfully alienate him, even at that moment such mea- 
sures would have been adopted as must for ever have in- 
tercepted the Kalmuck schemes. Slight as were the 
jealousies of the imperial court, they had not escaped the 
Machiavelian eyes of Zebek and the lama. And under 
their guidance, Oubacha, bending to the circumstances of 
the moment, and meeting the jealousy of the Russian 
court with a policy corresponding to their own, strove by 
unusual zeal to efface the czarina’s unfavourable impres- 
sions. He enlarged the scale of his contributions ;. and 
that so prodigiously, that he absolutely carried to head- 
quarters a force of 35,000 cavalry fully equipped ; some 
go further, and rate the amount beyond 40,000: but the 
smaller estimate is, at all events, within the truth. 

With this magnificent array of cavalry, heavy as well 
as light, the khan went into the field under great ex- 
pectations ; and these he more than realised. Having 
the good fortune to be concerned with so ill-organised 
and disorderly a description of force as that which at all 
times composed the bulk of a Turkish army, he carried 
victory along with his banners—gained many partial suc- 
cesses ; and at last, in a pitched battle, overthrew the 
Turkish force opposed to him with a loss of 5000 men 
left upon the field. 

These splendid achievements seemed likely to operate 
in various ways against the impending revolt. Oubacha 
had now a strong motive, in the martial glory acquired, 
for continuing his connection with the empire in whose 
service he had won it, and by whom only it could be fully 
appreciated. He was now a great marshal of a great 
empire—one of the paladins around the imperial throne : 
in China he would be nobody, or (worse than that) 
a mendicant-alien, prostrate at the feet, and soliciting 
the precarious alms of a prince with whom he had no 
connection. Besides, it might reasonably be expect- 
ed that the czarina, grateful for the really efficient aid 
given by the Tartar prince, would confer upon him such 
eminent rewards as might be sufficient to anchor his 
hopes upon Russia, and to wean him from every possible 
seduction. These were the obvious suggestions of pru- 
dence and good sense to every man who. stood neutral in 
the case. But they were disappointed. The czarina 
knew her obligations to the khan, but she did not ac- 
knowledge them. Wherefore? That is a mystery, per- 
haps never to be explained. So it was, however. The 
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khan went unhonoured: no wkase ever proclaimed his 
merits; and, perhaps, had he even been abundantly re- 
compensed by Russia, there were others who would have 
defeated these tendencies to reconciliation. Erempel, 
Zebek, and Loosang the lama, were pledged life-deep to 
prevent any accommodation ; and their efforts were un- 
fortunately seconded by those of their deadliest enemies. 
In the Russian court there were at that time some great 
nobles pre-occupied with feelings of hatred and blind 
malice towards the Kalmucks, quite as strong as any 
which the Kalmucks could harbour towards Russia, and 
not, perhaps, so well-founded. Just as much as the Kal- 
mucks hated the Russian yoke, their galling assumption 
of authority, the marked air of disdain, as towards a na- 
tion of ugly, stupid, and filthy barbarians, which too 
generally marked the Russian bearing and language ; but 
above all, the insolent contempt, or even outrages which 
the Russian governors or great military commandants 
tolerated in their followers towards the barbarous religion 
and superstitious mummeries of the Kalmuck priest- 
hood—precisely in that extent did the ferocity of the 
Russian resentment, and their wrath at seeing the tram- 
pled worm turn or attempt a feeble retaliation, re-act upon 
the unfortunate Kalmucks. At this crisis it is probable 
that envy and wounded pride, upon witnessing the splen- 
did victories of Oubacha and Momotbacha over the Turks 
and Bashkirs, contributed strength to the Russian irrita- 
tion. And it must have been through the intrigues of 
those nobles about her person, who chiefly smarted under 
these feelings, that the czarina could ever have lent her- 
self to the unwise and ungrateful policy pursued at this 
critical period towards the Kalmuck khan. That czarina 
was no longer Elizabeth Petrowna—it was Catherine the 
Second: a princess who did not often err so injuriously 
(injuriously for herself as much as for others) in the 
measures of her government. She had soon ample rea- 
son for repenting of her false policy. Meantime,. how 
much it must have co-operated with the other motives 
previously acting upon Oubacha in sustaining his deter- 
mination to revolt; and how powerfully it must have as- 
sisted the efforts of all the Tartar chieftains in preparing 
the minds of their people to feel the necessity of this 
difficult enterprise, by arming their pride and their sus- 
picions against the Russian government, through the 
keenness of their sympathy with the wrongs_of their in- 
sulted prince, may be readily imagined. It is a fact, 
and it has been confessed by candid Russians themselves, 
when treating of this great dismemberment, that the con- 
duct of the Russian cabinet throughout the period of sus- 
pense and during the crisis of hesitation in the Kalmuck 
council, was exactly such as was most desirable for the 
purposes of the conspirators: it was such, in fact, as to 
set the seal to all their machinations, by supplying dis- 
tinct evidences and official vouchers for what could other- 
wise have been at the most, matters of doubtful suspicion 
and indirect presumption. 

Nevertheless, in the face of all these arguments, and 
even allowing their weight so far as not at all to deny the 
injustice o the impolicy of the imperial ministers, it is 
contended by many persons who have reviewed the affair 
with a command of all the documents bearing on the 
case, more especially the letters or minutes of council 
subsequently discovered, in the handwriting of Zedbek- 
Dorchi, and the important evidence of the Russian cap- 
tive Weseloft, who was carried off by the Kalmucks in 
their flight, that beyond all doubt Oubacha was power- 
less for any purpose of impeding or even of delaying the 
revolt. He himself, indeed, was under religious obliga- 
tions of the most terrific solemnity never to flinch from 
the enterprise, or even to slacken in his zeal; for Zebek- 
Dorchi, distrusting the firmness of his resolution under 
any unusual pressure of alarm or difficulty, had, in the 
very earliest stage of the conspiracy, availed himself of 
the khan’s well known superstition to engage him, by 
means of previous concert with the priests and their head 
the lama, in some dark and mysterious rites of conse- 
cration, terminating in oaths under such terrific sanc- 
tions as no Kalmuck would have courage to violate. As 
far, therefore, as regarded the personal share of the khan 
in what was to come, Zebek was entirely at his ease: he 
knew him to be so deeply pledged by religious terrors to 
the prosecution of the conspiracy, that no honours within 
the czarina’s gift could have possibly shaken his adhe- 
sion; and then, ‘as to threats from the same quarter, he 
knew him to be sealed against those fears by others of a 
gloomier character, and better adapted to his peculiar 


temperament. For Qubacha was a brave man as re- 
spected all bodily enemies or the dangers of human war- 
fare, but was as sensitive and as timid as the most 
superstitious of old women in facing the frowns of a 
priest, or under the vague anticipations of ghostly retri- 
butions. But, had it been otherwise, and had there been 
any reason to apprehend an unsteady demeanour on the 
part of this prince at the approach of the critical mo- 
ment, such were the changes already effected in the state | 
of their domestic politics amongst the Tartars by the un- 
dermining arts of Zebek-Dorchi and his ally the lama, 
that very little importance would have attached to that 
doubt. All power was now effecctually lodged in the 
hands of Zebek-Dorchi. He was the true and absolute | 
wielder of the Kalmuck sceptre: all measures of im- | 
portance were submitted to his discretion; and nothing 
was finally resolved but under his dictation. This result 
he had brought about in a year or two by means suffi- 
ciently simple: first of all by availing himself of the 
prejudice in his favour, so largely diffused amongst the 
lowest of the Kalmucks, that his own title to the throne, | 
in quality of great-grandson in a direct line from Ajouka, | 
the most illustrious of all the Kalmuck khans, stood | 
upon a better basis than that of Oubacha, who derived | 
from a collateral branch ; secondly, with respect to that | 
sole advantage which Oubacha possessed above himself | 
in the ratification of his title, by improving this differ- | 
ence between their situations to the disadvantage of his | 
competitor, as one who had not scrupled to accept that | 
triumph from an alien power at the price of his inde- 
pendence, which he himself (as he would have it under- 
stood) disdained to court; thirdly, by his own talents 
and address, coupled with the ferocious energy of his 
moral character ; fourthly—and perhaps in an equal de- 
gree—by the criminal facility and good-nature of Ouba- 
cha; finally (which is remarkable enough, as illustrating 
the character of the man), by that very new modeling 
of the sarga, or privy council, which he hid used as a 
principal topic of abuse and malicious insinuation against 
the Russian government, whilst in reality he first had 
suggested the alteration to the empress, and he chiefly 
appropriated the political advantages which it was fitted 
to yield. For, as he was himself appointed the chief of 
the sargatc4i, and as the pensions to the inferior sargatchi 
passed through his hands, whilst in effect they owed | 
their appointments to his nomination—it may be easily } 
supposed that whatever power existed in the state capa- f 
ble of controlling the khan, being held by the sarga un- | 
der its new organisation, and this body being completely | 
under his influence, the final result was to throw all the 
functions of the state, whether nominally in the prince 
or in the council, substantially into the hands of this one 
man; whilst, at the same time, from the strict league 
which he maintained with the lama, all the thunders of | 
the spiritual power were always ready to come in aid of | 
the magistrate, or to supply his incapacity in cases which 
he could not reach. 

But the time was now rapidly approaching for the 
mighty experiment. The day was drawing near on 
which the signal was to be given for raising the standard 
of revolt, and by a combined movement on both sides of 
the Wolga for spreading the smoke of one vast confla- 
gration, that should wrap in a common blaze their own 
huts and the stately cities of their enemies, over the 
breadth and length of those great provinces in which 
their flocks were dispersed. The year of the tiger was 
now within one little month of its commencement: the 
fifth morning of that year was fixed for the fatal day 
when the fortunes and happiness of a whole nation were | 
to be put upon the hazard of a dicer’s throw; and as yet 
that nation was in profound ignorance of the whole plan. | 
The khan, such was the kindness of his nature, could | 
not bring himself to make the revelation so urgently re- 
quired. It was clear, however, that this could not be 
delayed ; and Zebek-Dorchi took the task willingly upon 
himself. But where or how should this notification be 
made, so as to exclude Russian hearers? After some 
deliberation, the following plan was adopted: Couriers, 
it was contrived, should arrive in furious haste, one upon 
the heels of another, reporting a sudden inroad of the 
Kirghises and Bashkirs upon the Kalmuck lands, at a 
point distant about one hundred and twenty miles. 
Thither all the Kalmuck families, according to immemo- 
rial custom, were required to send a separate repre- 
sentative; and there accordingly, within three days, all 
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appeared. The distance, the solitary ground appointed 





for the rendezvous, the rapidity of the march, all tended 
to make it almost certain that no Russian could be pre- 
sent. Zebek-Dorchi then came forward. He did not 
waste many wurds upon rhetoric. He unfurled an im- 
mense sheet of parchment, visible from the uttermost 
distance at which any of this vast crowd could stand: 
the total number amounted to eighty thousand ; all saw, 
and many heard. ‘They were told of the oppressions of 
Russia ; of her pride and haughty disdain evidenced to- 
wards them by a thousand acts; of her contempt for 
their religion; of her determination to reduce them to 
absolute slavery; of the preliminary measures she had 
already taken by erecting forts upon many of the great 
rivers in their neighbourhood ; of the ulterior intentions 
she thus announced to circumscribe their pastoral lands, 
until they would all be obliged to renounce their flocks, 
and to collect in towns like Sarepta, there to pursue me- 
chanical and servile trades of shoemaker, tailor, and 
weaver—such as the freeborn Tartar had always dis- 
dained. “'Then again,” said the subtle prince, “ she in- 
creases her military levies upon our population every 
year: we pour out our blood as young men in her de- 
fence, or more often in support of her insolent aggres- 
sions ; and as old men, we reap nothing from our suffer- 
ings, nor benefit by our survivorship where so many are 
sacrificed.” At this point of his harangue, Zebek pro- 
duced several papers (forged, as it is generally believed, 
by himself and the lama), containing projects of the 
Russian court for a general transfer of the eldest sons, 
taken cu musse from the greatest Kalmuck families, to 
the imperial court. “ Now let this be once accomplish- 
ed,” he argued, “and there is an end of all useful re- 
sistance from that day forwards. Petitions we might 
make, or even remonstrances: as men of words we 
might play a bold part; but for deeds, for that sort of 
language by which our ancestors were used to speak— 
holding us by such a chain, Russia would make a jest of 
our wishes, knowing full well that we should not dare to 
make any effectual movement.” 

Having thus sufficiently roused the angry passions of 
his vast audience, and having alarmed their fears by this 
pretended scheme against their first-born (un artifice 
which was indispensable to his purpose, because it met 
beforehand every form of amendment to his proposal 
coming from the more moderate nobles, who would not 
otherwise have failed to insist upon trying the effect of 
bold addresses to the empress, before resorting to any 
desperate extremity), Zebek-Dorchi opened his scheme 
of revolt, and, if so, of instant revolt; since any pre- 
parations reported at St. Petersburg would be a signal 
for the armies of Russia to cross into such positions from 
all parts of Asia as would effectually intercept their 
march. It is remarkable, however, that, with all his 
audacity and his reliance upon the momentary excite- 
ment of the Kalmucks, the subtle prince did not venture, 





_ at this stage of his seduction, to make so startling a pro- 


posal as that of a flight to China. All that he held out 
for the present was a rapid march to the Temba, or some 
other great river, which they were to cross, and to take 
up a strong position on the further bank, from which, as 
from a post of conscious security, they could hold a 
bolder language to the czarina, and one which would have 
a better chance of winning a fuvourable audience. 

These things, in the irritated condition of the simple 
Tartars, passed by acclamation ; and all returned bome- 
wards to push forward with the most furious speed the 
preparations for their awful undertaking. Rapid and 
energetic these of necessity were; and in that degree 
they became noticeable and manifest to the Russians who 
happened to be intermingled with the different hordes 
either on commercial errands, or as agents officially from 
the Russian government, some in a financial, others in a 
diplomatic character. 

Amongst these last (indeed at the head of them) was 
a Russian of some distinction, by name Kichinskoi, a 
man memorable for his vanity, and memorable also as 
one of the many victims to the Tartar revolution. This 
Kichinskoi had been sent by the empress as her envoy to 
overlook the conduct of the Kalmucks; he was styled 
the Grand Pristaw, or Great Commissioner, and was 
universally known among the Tartar tribes by this title. 
His mixed character of ambassador and of political eur- 
veillant, combined with the dependent state of the Kal- 
mucks, gave him a real weight in the Tartar councils, 
and might have given him a far greater, had not his out. 
rageous self-conceit, and his arrogant confidence in his 
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own authority as due chiefly to his personal qualities for 


command, led him into such harsh displays of power, | 


and menaces so odious to the Tartar pride, as very soon 
made him an object of their profoundest malice. He 
had publicly insulted the khan; and upon making a 
communication to him to the effect that some reports be- 
gan to circulate, and even to reach the empress, of a 
design in agitation to fly from the imperial dominions, he 
had ventured to say, “ But this you dare not attempt; 
I laugh at such rumours; yes, khan, I laugh at them to 
the empress; for you are a chained bear, and that you 
know.” The khan turned away on his heel with marked 
disdain ; and the pristaw, foaming at the mouth, con- 
tinued to utter, amongst those of the khan’s attendants 





who staid behind to catch his real sentiments in a mo- | 
| utensils, and that part of the wood work which could be 


ment of unguarded passion, all that the blindest frenzy 
of rage could suggest to the most presumptuous of fools. 


It was now ascertained that suspicions Aad arisen; but | 
| and the whole of their villages throughout a district of 
| ten thousand square miles in one simultaneous blaze, 
| the Tartars waited for further orders. 


at the same time it was ascertained that the pristaw spoke 
no more than the truth in representing himself to have 
discredited these suspicions. The fact was, that the 


mere infatuation of vanity made him believe that nothing | 
| of valedictory vengeance, and thus have left behind to 


could go on undetected by his all-piercing sagacity, and 


that no rebellion could prosper when rebuked by his | 


commanding presence. 
their preparations, confiding in the obstinate blindness of 
the grand pristaw as in their perfect safeguard ; and such 
it proved—to his own ruin as well as that of myriads 
beside. 

Christmas arrived ; and, a little before that time, courier 
upon courier came dropping in, one upon the very heels 
of another, to St. Petersburg, assuring the czarina that 
beyond all doubt the Kalmucks were in the very crisis 
of departure. 


The Tartars, therefore, pursued | 


REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. 





tribes, with purposes of devastation and plunder more 
violent than prudence justified, or the amiable character 
of the khan could be supposed to approve. But in this, 
as in other instances, he was completely overruled by 
the malignant counsels of Zebek-Dorchi. The first tem- 
pest of the desolating fury of the Tartars discharged 
itself upon their own habitations. But this, as cutting 
off all infirm looking backward from the hardsbips of 
their march, had been thought so necessary a measure 
by all the chieftains, that even Oubacha himself was the 
first to authorise the act by his own example. He seized 
a torch previously prepared with materials the most dura- 
ble as well as combustible, and steadily applied it to the 
timbers of his own palace. Nothing was saved from the 
general wreck except the portable part of the domestic 


applied to the manufacture of the long Tartar lances. 
This chapter in their memorable day’s work being finished, 


These, it was intended, should have taken a character 


the czarina a dreadful commentary upon the main mo- 
tives of their flight. It was the purpose of Zebek-Dor- 
chi that all the Russian towns, churches, and buildings 
of every description, should be given up tu pillage and 
destruction, and such treatment applied to the defence- 


| less inhabitants as might naturally be expected from a 
| fierce people already infuriated by the spectacle of their 


own outrages, and by the bloody retaliations which they 
must necessarily have provoked. This part of the trage- 


| dy, however, was happily intercepted by a providential 


These despatches came from the governor | 


of Astrachan, and copies were instantly forwarded to | 


Kichinskoi. 
vernor—a Russian named Beketoff—and the pristaw bad 
been an ancient feud. 
flamed his resentment; and no sooner did he see that 
hated name attached to the despatch than he felt himself 
confirmed in his former views with tenfold bigotry, and 
wrote instantly, in terms of the most pointed ridicule, 
against the new alarmist, pledging his own head upon 
the visionariness of his alarms. Beketoff, however, was 
not to be put down by a few hard words, or by ridicule : 
he persisted in his statements: the Russian ministry were 
confounded by the obstinacy of the disputants ; and some 
were beginning even to treat the governor of Astrachan 
as a bore, and as the dupe of his own nervous terrors, 
when the memorable day arrived, the fatal 5th of Janu- 
ary, which for ever terminated the dispute, and put a 
seal upon the earthly hopes and fortunes of unnumbered 
myriads. The governor of Astrachan was the first to 
hear the news. Stung by the mixed furies of jealousy, 
of triurophant vengeance, and of anxious ambition, he 
sprang into his sledge, and, at the rate of 300 miles a 
day, pursued his route to St. Petersburg,—rushed into 
the imperial presence,—announced the total realisation 
of his worst predictions,—and upon the confirmation of 
this intelligence by subsequent despatches from many 


different posts on the Wolga, he received an imperial | 
to those intrigues by which Zebek-Dorchi had practised 


commission to seize the person of his deluded enemy, 
and to keep him in strict captivity. These orders were 
eagerly fulfilled, and the unfortunate Kichinskoi soon 
afterwards expired of grief and mortification in the 
gloomy solitude of a dungeon—a victim to his own im- 
measurable vanity, and the blinding self-delusions of a 
presumption that refused all warning. 

The governor of Astrachan had been but too faithful 
a prophet. Perhaps even he was surprised at the sud- 
denness with which the verification followed his reports. 
Precisely on the 5th of January, the day so solemnly 
appointed under religious sanctions by the lama, the 
Kalmucks on the east bank of the Wolga were seen at 
the earliest dawn of day assembling by troops and squad- 
rons, and in the tumultuous movement of some great 
morning of battle. Tens of thousands continued moving 
off the ground at every half hour’s interval. Women 
and children, to the amount of two hundred thousand 
and upwards, were placed upon wagons, or upon camels, 
and drew off by masses of twenty thousand at once— 
placed under suitable escorts, and continually swelled in 


Now, it happened, that between this go- | 


The very name of Beketoff in- | 


disappointment at the very crisis of departure. It has 
been mentioned already that the motive for selecting the 
depth of winter as the season of flight (which otherwise 
was obviously the very worst possible) had been the im- 
possibility of effecting a junction sufficiently rapid with 


| the tribes on the west of the Wolga, in the absence of 








| rupted by adverse intelligence. 
| that the ice might not be equally strong on both sides of 


bridges, unless by a natural bridge of ice. For this one 
advantage the Kalmuck leaders had consented to aggra- 
vate by a thousandfold the calamities inevitable to a rapid 
flight over boundless tracts of country with women, chil- 
dren, and herds of cattle—for this one single advantage ; 
and yet, after all, it was lost. The reason never has 
been explained satisfactorily, but the fact was such. 
Some have said that the signals were not properly con- 
certed for marking the moment of absolute departure ; 
that is, for signifying whether the settled intention of the 
eastern Kalmucks might not have been suddenly inter- 
Others have supposed 


the river, and might even be generally insecure for the 
treading of heavy and heavily laden animals such as 
camels. But the prevailing notion is, that some acci- 
dental movements on the 3d and 4th of January of Rus- 
sian troops in the neighbourhood of the western Kal. 
mucks, though really having no reference to them or 


| their plans, had been construed into certain signs that 
| all was discovered ; and that the prudence of the western 


chieftains, who, from situation, had never been exposed 


upon the pride of the eastern: tribes, now stepped in to 
save their people from ruin. Be the cause what it might, 


| it is certain that the western Kalmucks were in some 
way prevented from forming the intended junction with 





their brethren of the opposite bank ; and the result was, 
that at least one hundred thousand of these Tartars were 
left behind in Russia. This accident it was which saved 
their Russian neighbours universally from the desolation 
which else awaited them. One general massacre and 
conflagration would assuredly have surprised them, to 
the utter extermination of their property, their houses, 
and themselves, had it not been for this disappointment. 
But the eastern chieftains did not dare to put to hazard 
the safety of their brethren under the first impulse of the 
czarina’s vengeance for so dreadful a tragedy ; for as they 


| were well aware of too many circumstances by which 


she might discover the concurrence of the western peo- 
ple in the general scheme of revolt, they justly feared 
that she would thence infer their concurrence also in the 


| bloody events which marked its outset. 


numbers by other outlying bodies of the horde who kept | 


falling in at various distances upon the first and second 
day’s march. From sixty to eighty thousand of those 


who were the best mounted staid bebind the rest of the 


Little did the western Kalmucks guess what reasons 
they also had for gratitude on account of an interposition 
so unexpected, and which at the moment they so gene- 
rally deplored. Could they but have witnessed the thou- 
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sandth part of the sufferings which overtook their eastern 
brethren in the first month of their sad flight, they would 
have blessed Heaven for their own narrow escape ; and 
yet these sufferings of the first month were but a prelude 
or foretaste comparatively slight of those which after- 
wards succeeded. 

For now began to unroll the most awful ecries of ca- 
lamities, and the most extensive, which is any where 
recorded to have visited the sons and daughters of men. 
It is possible that the sudden inroads of destroying 
nations, such as the Huns, or the Avars, or the Mongol 
Tartars, may have inflicted misery as extensi¥e; but 
there the misery and the desolation would be sudden— 
like the flight of volleying lightning. Those who were 
spared at first would generally be spared to the end; 
those who perished would perish instantly. It is possi- 
ble that the French retreat from Moscow may have made 
some nearer approach to thiscalamity in duration, though 
still a feeble and miniature approach; for the French 
sufferings did not commence in good earnest until about 
one month from the time of leaving Moscow; and though 
it is true that afterwards the phials of wrath were emptied 
upon the devoted army for six or seven weeks in suc- 
cession, yet what is that to this Kalmuck tragedy, which 
lasted for more than as many months? But the main 
feature of horror, by which the Tartar march was dis- 
tinguished from the French, lies ia the accompaniment 
of women* and children. There were both, it is true, 
with the French army, but so few as to bear no visible 
proportion to the total number concerned. The French, 
in short, were merely an army—a host of professional 
destroyers, whose regular trade was bloodshed, and whose 
regular element was danger and suffering. Butthe Tar- 
tars were a nation carrying along with them more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand women and children, 
utterly unequal, for the most part, to any contest with 
the calamities before them. The children of Israel were 
in the same circumstances as to the accompaniment of 
their families; but they were released from the pursuit 
of their enemies in a very early stage of their flight; 
and their subsequent residence in the desert was not a 
march, but a continued halt, and under a continued in- 
terposition of Heaven for their comfortable support. 
Earthquakes, again, however comprehensive in their 
ravages, are shocks of a moment’s duration. A much 
nearer approach made to the wide range and the long 
duration of the Kalmuck tragedy may have been in a 
pestilence such as that which visited Athens in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, or London in the reign of Charles IT. 
There also the martyrs were counted by myriads, and 
the period oi the desolation was counted by months. 
But, after all, the total amount of destruction was on a 
smaller scale; and there was this feature of aileviation 
to the conscious pressure of the calamity—that the mise- 
ry was withdrawn from public notice into private cham- 
bers and hospitals. The siege of Jerusalem by Vespasian 
and his son, taken in its entire circumstances, comes 
nearest of all—for breadth and depth of suffering, for 
duration, for the exasperation of the suffering from with- 
out by internal feuds, and, finally, for that last most ap- 
palling expression of the furnace-heat of the anguish in 
its power to extinguish the natural affections even of 
maternal love. But, after all, each case had circuni- 
stances of romantic misery peculiar to itself—circum- 
stances without precedent, and (wherever human nature 
is ennobled by Christianity) it may be confidently hoped 
—never to be repeated. 

The first point to be reached, before any hope of re- 
pose could be encouraged, was the river Jaik. ‘This was 
not above 300 miles from the main point of departure on 
the Wolga; and if the march thither was to be a forced 
one, and a severe one, it was alleged on the other hand 
that the suffering would be the more brief and transient ; 
one summary exertion, not to be repeated, and all was 
achieved. Forced the march was, and severe beyond 
example: there the forewarning proved correct ; but the 
promised rest proved a mere phantom of the wilderness 
—a visionary rainbow, which fled before their hope-sick 


* Singular it is, and not generally known, that Grecian 
women accompanied the Anabasis of the younger Cyrus 
and the subsequent retreat of the ten thousand. Xeno- 
phon affirms that there were “ many” women in the 
Greek army—zcarzs roav ertipas ey Te pareeate; and in 
a late stage of that trying expedition it is evident that 
women were amongst the survivors. 
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«fighting men, had perished to the last man. 
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eyes, across these interminable solitudes, for seven months 
of hardship and calamity, without a pause. These 
sufferings, by their very nature, and the circumstances 
under which they arose, were (like the scenery of the 
steppes) somewhat monotonous in their colouring and 
external features: what variety, however, there was, will 
be most naturally exhibited by tracing historically the 
successive stages of the general misery, exactly as it un- 
folded itself under the double agency of weakness still 
increasing from within, and hostile pressure from with- 
out. Viewed in this manner, under the real order of 
development, it is remarkable that these sufferings of the 
Tartars, though under the moulding hands of accident, 
arrange themselves almost with a scenical propriety. 
They seem combined, as with the skill of an artist ; the 
intensity of the misery advancing regularly with the 
advances of the march, and the stages of the calamity 
corresponding to the stages of the route; so that, upon 
raising the curtain which veils the great catastrophe, we 
behold one vast climax of anguish, towering upwards by 
regular gradations, as if constructed artificially for pic- 
turesque effect: a result which might not have been 
surprising had it been reasonable to anticipate the same 
rate of spéed, and even an accelerated rate, as prevailing 
through the later stagés of the expedition. But it 
seemed, on the contrary, most reasonable to calculate 
upon a continual decrement in the rate of motion accord- 
ing to the increasing distance from the head-quarters of 
the pursuing enemy. ‘T'his calculation, however, was 
defeated by the extraordinary circumstance, that the 
Russian armies did not begin to close in very fiercely 
upon the Kalmucks until after they had accomplished a 
distance of full 2000 miles: 1000 miles further on the 
assaults became even more tumultuous °7d murderous ; 
and already the great shadows of the Chinese wall were 
dimly descried, when the frenzy and acharnement of the 
porsuers and the bloody desperation of the miserable 
fugitives had reached its uttermost extremity. Let us 
briefly rehearse the main stages of the misery, and trace 
the ascending steps of the tragedy, according to the great 
divisions of the route marked out by the central rivers 
of Asia. 

The first stage, we have already said, was from the 
Wolga to the Jaik; the distance about 300 miles; the 
time allowed seven days. For the first week, therefore, 
the rate of marching averaged about 43 English miles a 
day. The weather was cold, but bracing; and, at a 
more moderate pace, this part of the journey might have 
been accomplished without much distress by a people as 
hardy as the Kalmucks: as it was, the cattle suffered 
greatly from over-driving: milk began to fail even for 
the children: the sheep perished by wholesale ; and the 
children themselves were saved only by the innumerable 
camels. 

The Cossacks, who dwelt upon the banks of the Jaik, 
were the first among the subjects of Russia to come into 
collision with the Kalmucks. Great was their surprise 
at the suddenness of the irruption, and great also their 
consternation: for, according to their settled custom, by 
far the greater part of their number was absent during 
the winter months at the fisheries upon the Caspian. 
Some who were liable to surprise at the most exposed 
points, fled in crowds to the fortress of Koulagina, which 
was immediately invested, and summoned by Oubacha. 
He had, however, in his train only a few light pieces of 
artillery ; and the Russian commandant at Koulagina, 
being aware of the hurried circumstances in which the 
khan was placed, and that he stood apon the very edge 
as it were of a renewed flight, felt encouraged by these 
considerations to a more obstinate resistance than might 
else have been advisable, with an enemy so little disposed 
to observe the usages of civilised warfare. The period 
of his anxiety was not long: on the fifth day of the 
siege, he descried from the walls a succession of Tartar 
couriers, mounted upon fleet Bactrian camels, crossing 
the vast plains around the fortress at a furious pace, and 
riding into the Kalmuck encampment at various points. 
Great agitation appeared immediately to follow: orders 
were soon after despatched in all directions: and it be- 
came speedily known that upon a distant flank of the 
Kalmuck movement a bloody and exterminating battle 
had been fought the day before, in which one entire tribe 
of the khan’s dependents, numbering not less than 9000 
This was 
the ouloss, or clan, called Feka-Zechorr, between whom 
and the Cossacks there was a feud of ancient standing. 








In selecting, therefore, the points of attack, on occasion 
of the present hasty inroad, the Cossack chiefs were 
naturally eager so to direct their efforts as to combine 
with the service of the empress some gratification to their 
own party hatreds; more especially as_the present was 
likely to be their final opportunity for revenge if the 
Kalmuck evasion should prosper. Having, therefore, 
concentrated as large a body of Cossack cavalry as cir- 
cumstances allowed, they attacked the hostile owdoss with 
a precipitation which denied to it all means for commu- 
nicating with Oubacha ; for the necessity of command- 
ing an ample range of pasturage, to meet the necessities 
of their vast flocks and herds, had separated this ouloss 
from the khan’s head-quarters by an interval of 80 miles: 
and thus it was, and not from oversight, that it came to 
be thrown entirely upon its own resources. ‘These had 


proved insufficient: retreat, from the exhausted state of 
their horses and camels, no less than from the prodigious 
encumbrances of their live stock, was absolutely out of 


the question : quarter was disdained on the one side, and 
would not have been granted on the other: and thus it 
had happened that the setting sun of that one day (the 
thirteenth fromm the first opening of the revolt) threw his 
parting rays upon the final agonies of an ancient ou/loss, 
stretched upon a bloody field, who on that day’s dawning 
had held and styled themselves an independent nation. 
Universal consternation was diffused through the wide 
borders of the khan’s encampment by this disastrous in- 
telligence ; not so much on account of the numbers slain, 
or the total extinction of a powerful ally, as because the 





| 
} 
| 
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position of the Cossack force was likely to put to hazard | 


the future advances of the Kalmucks, or at least to re- 
tard, and hold them in check, until the heavier columns 
of the Russian army should arrive upon their flanks, 
The siege of Koulagina was instantly raised ; and that 
signal, so fatal to the happiness of the women and their 
children, once again resounded through the tents—the 
signal for flight, and this time for a flight more rapid 
than ever. About 150 miles ahead of their present 
position, there arose a iract of hilly country, forming a 
sort of margin to the vast séa-like expanse of champaign 
savannahs, steppes, and occasionally of sandy deserts, 
which stretched away on each side of this margin both 
eastwards and westwards, Pretty nearly in the centre 
of this hilly range lay a narrow defile, through which 
passed the nearest and the most practicable route to the 


river Torgau (the further bank of which river offered the | 


next great station of security fora general halt). It was 


the more essential to gain this pass before the Cossacks, | 


inasmuch as not only would the delay in forcing the 
pass give time to the Russian pursuing columns for com- 
bining their attacks and for bringing up their artillery, 
but also because (even if all enemies in pursuit were 
thrown out of the question) it was held by those best 


acquainted with the difficulty and obscure geography of | 


these pathless steppes—that the loss of this one narrow 
strait amongst the hills would have the effect of throw- 
ing them (as their only alternative in a case where so 


wide a sweep of pasturage was required) upon a circuit 
of at least 500 miles extra; besides that, after all, this | 
circuitous route would carry them to the Torgai at a | 


aggage 
baggage. 


point ill fitted for the passage of their heavy 


The defile in the hills, therefore, it was resolved to gain: | 


and yet, unless they moved upon it with the velocity of 
light cavalry, there was but little chance but it would be 
found preoccupied by the Cossacks. They, it is true, 
had suffered greatly in the recent sanguinary action with 
their enemies: but the excitement of victory, and the 


intense sympathy with their unexampled triumph, had | 


again swelled their ranks—and would probably act with 
the force of a vortex to draw in their simple countrymen 
from the Caspian. The question, therefore, of preoccu- 
pation was reduced to a race. The Cossacks were 
marching upon an oblique line not above 50 miles longer 
than that which led to the same point from the Kalmuck 
head-quarters before Koulagina; and therefore without 
the most furious haste on the part of the Kalmucks, 
there was not a chance for them, burdened and “ trashed’’* 
as they were, to anticipate so agile a light cavalry as the 
Cossacks in seizing this important pass. 


“ Trashed:”—This is an expressive word used by 
Beaumont and Fletcher in their Bonduca, &ec. to de- 
scribe the case of a person retarded and embarrassed in 
flight, or in pursuit, by some encumbrance, whether thing 





or person, too valuable to be Jeft behind. 
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Dreadful were the feelings of the poor women on 
hearing this exposition of the case. For they easily 
understood that too capital an interest (the summa re- 
rum) was now at stake to allow of any regard to minor 
interests, or what would be considered such in their pre- 
sent circumstances. ‘The dreadful week already passed 
—their inauguration in misery—was yet fresh in their 
remembrance. ‘The scars of suffering were impressed 
not ouly upon their memories, but upon their very per- 
sons and the persons of their children. And they knew 
that where no speed had much chance of meeting the 
cravings of the chieftains, no test would be accepted, 
short of absolute exhaustion, that as much had been ac- 
complished as could be accomplished. Weseloft, the 
Russian captive, has recorded the silent wretchedness 
with which the women and elder boys assisted in draw- 
ing the tent-ropes. On the 5th of January all bad been 
animation, and the joyousness of indefinite expectation : 
now, on the contrary, a brief but bitter experience had 
taught them to take an amended calculation of what it 
was that lay before them. 

One whole day and far into the succeeding night had 
the renewed flight continued: the sufferings had been 
greater than before ; for the cold had been more intense: 
and many perished out of the living creatures through 


every class, except only the camels—whose powers of 


endurance seemed equally adapted to cold and to heat. 
The second morning, however, brought an alleviation to 
the distress. Snow had begun to fall: and though not 
deep at present, it was easily foreseen that it soon would 
be so; and that, as a halt would in that case become 
unavoidable, no plan could be better than that of staying 
where they were; especially as the same cause would 
check the advance of the Cossacks. Here then was the 
last interval of comfort which gleamed tpon the unhappy 
nation during their whole migration. For ten days the 
snow continued to fall with little intermission. At the 
end of that time keen bright frosty weather succeeded : 
the drifting had ceased: in three days the smooth ex- 
panse became firm enough to support the treading of the 
camels, and thé flight was recommenced. But during 
the halt much domestic comfort had been enjoyed; and 
for the last time universal plenty. The cows and oxen 
had perished in such vast numbers on the previous 
marches, that an order was now issued to turn what re- 
slaughtering the whole, and salting 


mained to account by 
whatever part should be found to exceed the immediate 
consumption. ‘This measure led to a scene of general 
banqueting and even of festivity among all who were 
not incapacitated for joyous emotions by distress of mind, 
by grief for the unhappy experience of the few last days, 
and by anxiety for the too gloomy future. Seventy 
thousand persons of all ages had already perished ; ex- 
clusively of the many thousand allies whe had been cut 
And the losses in reversion 

For rumours began now 


down by the Cossack sabre. 

were likely to be many more. 
to arrive from all quarters, by the mounted couriers 
whom the khan had despatched to the rear and to each 
flank as well as in advance, that large masses of the im- 
perial troops were converging from all parts of Central 
Asia to the fords of the river Torgau as the most con- 
venient point for intercepting the flying tribes: and it 
was already well known that a powerful division was 
close in their rear, and was retarded only by the numerous 
artillery which had been judged necessary to support 
their operations. New motives were thus daily arising 
for quickening the motions of the wretched Kalmucks, 
and for exhausting those who were previously but too 
much exhausted. 

It was not until the 2d day of February that the khan’s 
advanced guard came in sight of Ouchim, the defile 
among the hills of Mougaldchares, in which they an- 
ticipated so bloody an opposition from the Cossacks. A 
pretty large body of these light cavalry had, in fact, pre- 
occupied the pass by some hours; but the khan having 
two great advantages, namely, a strong body of infantry, 
who had been conveyed by sections of five on about 200 
camels, and some pieces of light artillery which he had 
not yet been forced to abandon, soon began to make @ 
serious impression upon this unsupported detachment ; and 
they would probably at any rate have retired ; but at the 
very moment when they were making some dispositions 
in that view, Zebek-Dorchi appeared upon their rear with 
a body of trained riflemen, who bad distinguished them- 
selves in the war with Turkey. These men had con- 
trived to crawl unobserved over the cliffs which skirted 
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REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. 














the ravine, availing themselves of the dry beds of the | For the first seven weeks of this march their sufferings 


summer torrents, and other inequalities of the ground, 
to conceal their movement. Disorder and trepidation 
ensued instantly in the Cossack files; the khan, who 
had been waiting with the élite of his heavy cavalry, 
charged furiously upon them; total overthrow followed 
to the Cossacks, and a slaughter such as in some mea- 
sure avenged the recent bloody extermination of their 
allies, the ancient ouloss of Feka-Zechorr. The slight 
horses of the Cossacks were unable to support the weight 
of heavy Polish dragoons and a body of trained camel- 
eers (that is, cuirassiers mounted on camels); hardy 
they were, but not strong, nor a match for their antago- 
nists in weight; and their extraordinary efforts through 
the last few days to gain their present position, had 
greatly diminished their powers for effecting an escape. 


Very few, in fact, did escape; and the bloody day at | 


Ouchim became as memorable amongst the Cossacks as 


that which, about twenty days before, had signalised the | 
| March, April, were gone; the balmy month of May had 


complete annihilation of the Feka-Zechorr.* 

The road was now open to the river Irgitch, and as 
yet even far beyond it to the Torgau; but how long this 
state of things would continue, was every day more 
doubtful. Certain intelligence was now received that a 
large Russian army, well appointed in every arm, was 
advancing upon the Torgau, under the command of 
General Traubenberg. This officer was to be joined on 
his route by ten thousand Bashkirs, and pretty nearly 
the same amount of Kirghises—both hereditary enemies 


of the Kalmucks—both exasperated to a point of mad- | 
| ing had been completed, but in a period of nearly five 
| months, and with the terrific sacrifice of at least two 
| hundred and fifty thousand souls, to say nothing of herds 


ness by the bloody trophies which Oubacha and Momo- 
thacha had, in late years, won from such of their com- 


, 70 i © ’ ra 
patriots as served under the sultan. The czarina’s yoke 


these wild nations bore with submissive patience, but not | 
| ox, cow, horse, mule, ass, sheep, or goat, not one sur- 
| vived—only the camels. These arid and adust creatures, 
| looking like the mummies of some antediluvian animals, 


the hands by which it had been imposed; and, accord- 
ingly, catching with eagerness at the present occasion 
offered to their vengeance, they sent an assurance to the 


ezarina of their perfect obedience to her commands, and | 
| —these only still erected their speaking eyes to the east- 
| ern heavens, and had to all appearance come out from 
| this long tempest of trial unseathed and unharmed. The 
| khan, knowing bow much he was individually answer- 


at the same time a message significantly declaring in 
what spirit they meant to execute them, viz. “ that they 
would not trouble her majesty with prisoners.” 

Here then arose, as before with the Cossacks, a race 


for the Kalmucks with the regular armies of Russia, and 
concurrently with nations as fierce and semi-humanised 
as themselves, besides that they were stung into three- 
fold activity by the furies of mortified pride and military 


abasement, under the eyes of the Turkish sultan. The 
forces, and more especially the artillery of Russia, were 
far too overwhelming to permit the thought of a regular 
opposition in pitched battles, even with a less dilapidated 
state of their resources than they could reasonably ex- 
pect at the period of their arrival on the Torgau. In 
their speed lay their only hope—in strength of foot, as 
before, and not in strength of arm. Onward, therefore, 
the Kalmucks pressed, marking the lines of their wide- 
extending march over the sad solitudes of the steppes 
by a never-ending chain of corpses. The old and the 
young, the sick man on his couch, the mother with her 
baby—all were left bebind. Sights such as these, with 
the many rueful aggravations incident to the helpless con- 
dition of infancy—of disease and of female weakness 
abandoned to the wolves amidst a howling wilderness, 
continued to track their course through a space of full 
two thousand miles; for so much, at the least, it was 
likely to prove, including the circuits to which they were 
often compelled by rivers or hostile tribes, from the point 
of starting on the Wolga until they could reach their 
destined halting ground on the east bank of the Torgau. 


tions of treaty or other hidden motives drew into the 
general conspiracy of revolt. But fortunately the two 


| punetion. 


_ had been embittered by the excessive severity of the cold ; 


| and every night—so long as wood was to be had for 
| fires, either from the lading of the camels, or from the 
| desperate sacrifice of their baggage-wagons, or (as uc- 
| casionally happened) from the forests which skirted the 
| banks of the many rivers which crossed their path—no 
| spectacle was more frequent than that of a circle, com- 
| posed of men, women, and children, gathered by hun- 
| dreds round a central fire, all dead and stiff at the return 


of morning light. Myriads were left behind from pure 


| exhaustion, of whom none had a chance, under the com- 
| bined evils which beset them, of surviving through the 
| next twenty-four hours. 


Frost, however, and snow, at 
length ceased to persecute ; the vast extent of the march 
at length brought them into more genial latitudes, and 
the unusual duration of the march was gradually bring- 
ing them into more genial seasons of the year. Two 
thousand miles had at last been traversed; February, 


opened ; vernal sights and sounds came from every side 


| to comfort the heart-weary travellers ; and at last, in the 


latter end of May, they crossed the ‘Torgau, and took up 
a position where they hoped to find liberty to repose 
themselves for many weeks in comfort as well as in se- 
curity, and to draw such supplies from the fertile neigh- 


| bourhood as might restore their shattered forces to a 


condition for executing, with less of wreck and ruin, the 
large remainder of the journey. 
Yes ; it was true that two thousand miles of wander- 


and flocks past all reckoning. These had all perished ; 


without the affections or sensibilities of flesh and blood 


able for the misery which had been sustained, must have 


| wept tears even more bitter than those of Xerxes, when 
| he threw his eyes over the myriads whom he had assem- 


bled ; for the tears of Xerxes were unmingled with com- 
Whatever amends were in his power, he 
resolved to make by sacrifices to the general good of all 


| personal regards ; and, accordingly, even at this point of 
| their advance, he once more deliberately brought under 
| review the whole question of the revolt, 
| was formally debated before the council, whether, even 
| at this point, they should untread their steps, and, throw- 


The question 


| ing themselves upon the czarina’s mercy, return to their 


| old allegiance? 


In that case, Oubacha professed himself 


| willing to become the scapegoat for the general trans- 


| gression, 


This, he argued, was no fantastic scheme, but 


| even easy of accomplishment ; for the unlimited and sa- 
| cred power of the khan, so well known to the empress, 
| made it absolutely iniquitous to attribute any separate 


responsibility to the people—upon the khan rested the 


| guilt, upon the khan would descend the imperial ven- 
| geance. This proposal was applauded for its generosity, 


but was energetically opposed by Zebek-Dorchi. Were 


| they to lose the whole journey of two thousand miles? 


Was their misery to perish without fruit? True it was 
that they had yet reached only the half-way house ; but, 
in that respect, the motives were evenly balanced for re- 


| treat or for advance. Either way they would have pretty 

* There was another ouloss equally strong with that | 
of Feka-Zechorr, viz. that of Erketunn, under the go- | 
vernment of Assarcho and Machi, whom some obliga- | 
| derness, rich only in memorials of their sorrow, and 


chieftains found means to assure the governor of Astra. | 


chan, on the first outbreak of the insurrection, that their 
real wishes were for maintaining the old connection with 
Russia. The Cossacks, therefore, to whom the pursuit 
was entrusted, had instruction to act cautiously and ac- 
cording to circumstances, on coming up withthem. The 
result was, through the prudent management of Assar- 
cho, that the clan, without compromising their pride or 
independence, made such moderate submissions as satis- 
fied the Cossacks ; and eventually both chiefs and people 
received from the czarina the rewards and honours of 
exemplary fidelity. 


nearly the same distance to traverse, but with this dif- 
ference—that, forwards, their route lay through lands 
comparatively fertile—backwards, through a blasted wil- 


hideous to Kalmuck eyes by the trophies of their cala- 
mity. Besides, though the empress might accept an 
excuse for the past, would she the less forbear to suspect 
for the future? The czarina’s pardon they might obtain, 
but could they ever hope to recover her confidence? 
Doubtless there would now be a standing presumption 
against them, an immortal ground of jealousy ; and a 
jealous government would be but another name for a 
harsh one. Finally, whatever motives there ever had 
been for the revolt, surely remained unimpaired by any 
thing that had occurred. In reality the revolt was, after 
all, no revolt, but (strictly speaking) a return to their 
old allegiance, since, not above one hundred and fifty 


years ago, (viz.in the year 1616,) their ancestors had 
revolted from the Emperor of China. They had now 
tried both governments; and for them China was the 
land of promise, and Russia the house of bondage, 

Spite, however, of all that Zebek could say or do, the 
yearning of the people was strongly in behalf of the 
khan’s propusal ; the pardon of their pri: ce, they per- 
suaded themselves, would be readily conceded by the 
empress ; and there is little doubt that they would at 
this time have thrown themselves gladly upon the impe- 
rial mercy, when suddenly all was defeated by the ar- 
rival of two envoys from Traubenberg. This general 
had reached the fortress of Orsk, after a very painful 
march, on the 12th of April; thence he set forward to- 
wards Oriembourg, which he reached upon the Ist of 
June, having been joined on his route at various times 
thiough the month of May by the Kirghises, and a corps 
of ten thousand Bashkirs. From Oriembourg he sent 
forward his official offers to the khan, which were harsh 
and peremptory, holding out no specific stipulations as 
to pardon or impunity, and exacting unconditional sub- 
mission as the preliminary price of any cessation from 
military operations. The personal character of Trau- 
benberg, which was any thing but energetic, and the 
condition of his army, disorganised in a great measure 
by the length and severity of the march, made it pro- 
bable that, with a little time for negotiation, a more con- 
ciliatory tone would have been assumed. But, unhappily 
for all parties, sinister events occurred in the mean time, 
such as effectually put an end to every hope of the kind. 

The two envoys sent forward by Traubenberg had re- 
ported to this officer that a distance of only ten days’ 
march lay between his own head-quarters and those of 
the khan. Upon this fact transpiring, the Kirghises, by 
their prince Nourali, and the Bashkirs, entreated the 
Russian general to advance without delay. Once having 
placed his cannon in position, so as to command the 
Kalmuck camp,-the fate of the rebel khan and his peo- 
ple would be in his own hands; and they would them- 
selves form his advanced guard. ‘T'raubenberg, however, 
why has not been certainly explained, refused to march, 
grounding his refusal upon the condition of his army, 
and their absolute need of refreshment. Long and fierce 
was the altercation; but at length, seeing no chance of 
prevailing, and dieading above all other events the es- 
cape of their detested enemy, the ferocious Basbkirs 
went off in a body by forced marches. In six days they 
reached the Torgau, crossed by swimming their horses, 
and fell upon the Kalmucks, who were dispersed for 
many a league in search of food or provender for their 
camels. The first day’s action was one vast succession 
of independent skirmishes, diffused over a field of thirty 
to forty miles in extent; one party often breaking up 
into three or four, and again (according to the accidents 
of ground) three or four blending into one; flight and 
pursuit, rescue and total overthrow, going on simulta- 
neously, under all varieties of form, in all quarters of 
the plain. The Bashkirs had found themsel:es obliged, 
by the scattered state of the Kalmucks, to split up into 
innumerable sections; and thus, for some hours, it had 
been impossible for the most practised eye to collect the 
general tendency of the day’s fortune. Both the khan 
and Zebek-Dorchi were at one moment made-prisoners, 
and more than once in imminent danger of being cut 
down; but at length Zebek succeeded in rallying a 
strong celumn of infantry, which, with the support of 
the camel-corps on each flank, compelled the Basbkirs 
to retreat. Clouds, however, of these wild cavalry con- 
tinued to arrive through the next two days and. nights, 
followed or accofopanied by the Kirghises. These being 
viewed as the advanced parties of Traubenberg’s army, 
the Kalmuck chieftains saw no hope of safety but in 
flight; and in this way it happened that a retreat, which 
had so recently Leen brought to a pause, was résumed at 
the very moment when the unhappy fugitives were an- 
ticipating a deep repose without further molestation the 
whole summer through, 

It seemed as though every variety of wretchedness 
were predestined to the Kalmucks; and, as if their suf- 
ferings were incomplete, unless they were rounded and 
matured by all that the most dreadful agencies of, sum- 
mer’s heat could superadd to those of frost and winter. 
To this sequel of their story we shall immediately re- 
vert, after first noticing a little romantic episode which 
occurred at this point between Oubacha and his unprin- 





cipled cousin, Zebek-Dorchi. 
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“Phere was at the time of the Kalmuck flight from the 
Wolga, % Russian gentleman of some rank at the court 
of the khan, whom, for political reasons, it was thought 
necessary to carry along with them as a captive. For 
some weeks his confinement had been very strict, aud 
in one or two instances cruel. But, as the increasing 
jistance was continually diminishing the chances of es- 
cape, and perhaps also, as the misery of the guards 
gradually withdrew their attention from all minor in- 
terests to their own }-crsonal sufferings, the vigilance of 
the custody grew more and more relaxed, until, at length, 
petition to the khan, Mr. Weseloff was formally 
to liberty ; and it was understood that he might 
use his liberty in whatever way he chose, even for re- 
turning to Russia, if that should be his wish. Accord- 
ingly, he was making active preparations for his journey 
to St. Petersburg, when it occurred to Zebek-Dorchi that, 
not improbably, in some of the battles which were then 
anticipated with Traubenberg, it might happen to them 
to lose some prisoner of rank, in which case the Rus- 
sian Weseloff would be a pledge in their hands for 
negotiating an exchange. Upon this plea, to his own 
severe affliction, the Russian was detained until the fur- 
ther pleasure of the khan. The khan’s name, indeed, 
was used through the whole affair, but, as it seemed, 
with so little concurrence on his part, that, when Wesc- 
loff in a private audience humbly remonstrated upon the 
injustice done bim, and the eruelty of thus sporting with 
his feelings by setting him at liberty, and, as it were, 
tempting him into dreams of home and restored happi- 
ness only for the purpose of blighting them, the good- 
natured prince disclaimed all participation in the affair, 
and went so far in proving his sincerity as even to give 
him permission to effect his escape ; and, as a ready 
means of commencing it without raising suspicion, the 
khan mentioned to Mr. Weseloff that he had just then 
received a message from the Hetman of the Bashkirs, 
soliciting a private interview on the banks of the Tor- 
gau, at a spot pointed out; that interview was arranged 
for the coming night; and Mr. Weseloff might go in 
the khan’s suite, which on either side was not to exceed 
three persons. Weseloff was a prudent man, acquainted 
with the world, and he read treachery in the very out- 
line of this scheme, as stated by the khan—treachery 
against the khan’s person. 
communicated so much of his suspicions to the khan as 
might put him on his guard ; but, upon further consider- 
ation, he begged leave to decline the honour of accom- 
panying the khan. The fact was, that three Kalmucks, 


QO pon a 


who had strong motives for returning to their country- | 
men on the west bank of the Wolga, guessing the inten- | 


tions of Weseloft, had offered to join him in his escape. 
These men the khan would probably find himself obliged 
to countenance in their project; so that it became a 
point of honour with Weselvff to conceal their inten- 
tions, and therefore to accomplish the evasion from the 
camp, (of which the first steps only would be hazardous, ) 
without risking the notice of the khan. 

The d strict in which they were now encamped, 


abounded through many hundred miles with wild horses, | 
Each of the four fugi- | 


of a docile and beautiful breed. 
tives had caught from seven to ten of these spirited 
creatures in the course of the last few days; this raised 
no suspicion ; for the rest of the Kalmucks had been 
making the same sort of provision against the coming 
toils of their remaining route to China. These horses 
were secured by halters, and hidden about dusk in the 
thickets which lined the margin of the river. T'o these 
thickets, about ten at night, the four fugilives repaired ; 
they took a circuitous path which drew them as little as 
possible within danger of challenge from any of the 
outposts, or of the patrols which had been established 
on the quarters where the Bashkirs lay; and in three 


quarters of an-hour they reached the rendezvous. The | 


moon had now risen, the horses were unfastened, and 
they were in the act of mounting, when suddenly the 
deep silence of the woods was disturbed by a violent up- 
roar, and the clashing of arms. Weseloff fancied that 
he'heard the voice of the khan shouting for assistance. 
He remembered the communication made by that prince 


in the morning ; and requesting his companions to sup- | 


port him, he rode off in the direction of the sound. A 
very short distance brought him to an open glade within 
the wood, where he beheld four men contending with a 
party of at least nine or ten. T'wo of the four were dis- 
mounted at the very instant of Wesel@s arrival ; one 


He mused a little, and then | 


was fighting hand to hand, but at great disadvantage, 
with two of the adverse horsemen. Seeing that no time 
was to be lost, Weseloff fired and brought down one of 
the two. His companions discharged their carbines at 
the same moment, and then all rushed simultaneously 
into the little open area. The thundering sound of about 
thirty horses all rushing at once into a narrow space, 
gave the impression that a whole troop of cavalry was 
coming down upon the assailants, who accordingly 
wheeled about and fled with one impulse. Weseloff 
advanced to the dismounted cavalier, who, as he expect- 
ed, proved to be the khan. The man whom Weseloff 
had shot was lying dead ; and both were shocked, though 
Weseloff at least was not surprised, on stooping down 
and scrutinising his features, to recognise a well-known 
confidential servant of Zebek-Dorchi. Nothing was said 
by either party ; the khan rode off escorted by Weseloff 
and his companions, and for some time a dead silence 
prevailed. The situation of Wesvloff was delicate and 
critical ; to leave the khan at this point was probably to 
cancel their recent services ; for he might be again cross- 
ed on his path, and again attacked by the very party 
from whom he had just been delivered. Yet, on the 
other hand, to return to the camp was to endanger the 
chances of accomplishing the escape. The khan also 
was apparently revolving all this in his mind, for at 
length he broke silence, and said—* I comprehend your 


my duty to detain your companions. 
| become me to do so after the important service you have 
| just rendered me. Let us turn a little to the left. There, 
where you see the watch-fire, is an outpost. Attend me 
so far. I am then safe. You may turn and pursue your 
enterprise ; for the circumstances under which you will 





all suspicion forthe present. I regret having no better 
| means at my disposal for testifying my gratitude. But 
| tell me before we part, was it accident only which led 
| you to my rescue? Or had you acquired any knowledge 
| of the plot by which I was decoyed into this snare ?” 
Weselotf answered very candidly that mere accident had 
| brought him to the spot at which he heard the uproar, 
| but that Aaving beard it, and connecting it with the khan’s 
communication of the morning, he had then designedly 
| gone after the sound in a way which he certainly stould 
| not have done at so critical a moment, unless in the ex- 
pectation of finding the khan assaulted by assassins. A 
| few minutes after they reached the outpost at which it 
became safe to leave the Tartar chieftain; and imme- 
diately the four fugitives commenced a flight which is 
| perhaps without a parallel in the annals of traveling. 
| Each of them led six or seven horses, besides the one 


| he rode ; and by shiiting from one to the other, (like the | 


ancient desultors of the Roman circus,) so as never to 
| burden the same horse for more than half an hour at a 
time, they continued to advance at the rate of two hundred 
miles in the twenty-four hours for three days consecu- 
tively. After that time, conceiving themselves beyond 
pursuit, they proceeded less rapidly, though still with a 
| velocity which staggered the belief of Weseloff’s friends 
| in after years. 
| ciple, and always adhered firmly to the details of his 
| printed report. One of the circumstances there stated 
| is, that they continued to pursue the route by which the 
| Kalmucks had fled, never for an instant finding any 
| 
| 


difficulty in tracing it by the skeletons and other memo- | 


| rials of their calamities. In particular, he mentions vast 
| heaps of money as part of the valuable property which 
it had been found necessary to sacrifice. ‘These heaps 
| were found lying still untouched in the deserts. Fiom 
| these Weseloff and his companions took as much as 
| they could conveniently carry ; and this it was, with the 
| price of their beautiful horses, which they afterwards 
sold at one of the Russian military settlements for about 
£15 a piece, which eventually enabled them to pursue 
their journey in Russia. This journey, as regarded 
Weseloff in particular, was closed by a tragical catas- 
trophe. He was at that time young, and the only child 
of a doating mother. Her affliction under the violent 
abduction of her son had been excessive, and probably 
had undermined her constitution. Still she had sup- 
ported it. Weseloff, giving way to the natural impulses 
of his filial affection, had imprudently posted through 
Russia to his mother’s house without warning her of his 
approach. He rushed precipitately into her presence; and 


4 


of these he recognised almost certainly as the khan, who 


situation ; and under other circumstances I might feel it | 
But it would ill | 


appear, as my escort, are sufficient to shield you from | 


He was, however, a man of high prin- | 
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| she who had stood the shocks of sorrow, was found un- 
equal to the shock of joy too sudden and too acute, She 
died upon the spot. 


We now revert to the final scenes of the Kalmuck 
flight. These it would be useless to pursue circumstan- 
tially through the whole two thousand miles of suffering 
which remained ; for the character of that suffering was 
even more monotonous than on the former half of the 
flight, but also more severe. Its main elements were ex- 
cessive heat, with the accompaniments of famine and 
thirst, but aggravated at every step by the murderous at- 
tacks of their cruel enemies, the Bashkirs and the Kir- 
ghises. 

These people, “more fell than anguish, hunger, or 
the sea,” stuck to the unhappy Kalmueks like a swarm 
of enraged hornets. And very often, whilst they were 
attacking them in the rear, their advanced parties and 
flanks were attacked with almost equal fury by the peo- 
ple of the country which they were traversing; and 
with good reason, since the law of self-preservation had 
now obliged the fugitive Tartars to plunder provisions, 
and to forage wherever they passed. In this respect their 
condition was a constant oscillation of wretchedness ; 
for sometimes, pressed by grinding famine, they took a 
circuit of perhaps a hundred miles, in order to strike 
into a land rich in the comforts of life; but in such a 
land they were sure to find a crowded population, of 
which every arm was raised in unrelenting hostility, 
with all the advantages of local knowledge, and with 
constant preoccupation of all the defensible positions, 
| mountain passes, or bridges. Sometimes again, wearied 
| out with this mode of suffering, they took a circuit of 
| perhaps a hundred miles, in order to strike into a land 
| with few or no inhabitants. But in such a land they 
were sure to meet absolute starvation. Then again, 
| whether with or without this plague of starvation, whe- 
| ther with or without this plague of hostility in front, 
whatever might be the “fierce varieties” of their misery 
| in this respect, no rest ever came to their unhappy rear; 
| post equitem sedet atra cura; it was a torment like the 
undying worm of conscience. And, upon the whole, it 
presented a spectacle altogether unprecedented in the 
history of mankind. Private and personal malignity is 
| not unfrequently immortal ; but rare indeed is it to find 

the same pertinacity of malice in a nation. And what 
| embittered the interest was, that the malice was recip- 
rocal. Thus far the parties met upon equal terms; but 
that equality only sharpened the sense of their dire in- 
| equality as to other circumstances. The Bashkirs were 
ready to fight “from morn to dewy eve.” The Kal- 
mucks, on the contrary, were always obliged to run; 
was it from their enemies as creatures whom they fear- 
ed? No; but towards their friends—towards that final 
haven of China—as what was hourly implored by the 
prayers of their wives, and the tears of their children. 
But though they fled unwillingly, too often they fled in 
vain—being unwillingly recalled. ‘There lay the tor- 
|ment. Every day the Bashkirs fell upon thein; every 
| day the same unprofitable battle was renewed ; as a mat- 
| ter of course the Kalmucks reealled part of their ad- 
vanced guard to fight them; every day the battle raged 
for hours, and uniformly with the same result. For no 
sooner did the Bashkirs find themselves too heavily 
pressed, and that the Kalmuck march had been retarded 
by some hours, than they retired into the boundless de- 
serts, where all pursuit was hopeless. But if the Kal- 
;mucks resolved to press forward, regardless of their 
| enemies, in that case their attacks became so fierce and 
| overwhelming, that the general safety seemed likely to 
| be brought into question ; nor could any effectual reme- 
dy be applied to the case, even for each separate day, 
except by a most embarrassing halt, and by ecounter- 
marches, that to men in their circumstances, were almost 
worse than death. It will not be surprising, that the 
irritation of such a systematic persecution, superadded 
to a previous and hereditary hatred, and accompanied 
by the stinging consciousness of utter impotence as re- 
garded all effectual vengeance, should gradually have 
inflamed the Kalmuck animosity into the wildest. ex- 
| pression of downright madness and frenzy. Indeed, long 
before the frontiers of China were approached, the hos- 
tility of both sides had assumed the appearance much 
more of a warfare amongst wild beasts than aiongst 
creatures acknowledging the restraints of reason or the 
claims of a common nature. The spectacle became too 
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atrocious; it was that of a host of lunatics pursued by | last of their hideous persecution. The khan had, in 


a host of fiends. 


On a fine morning in early autumn of the year 1771, } 


Kren Long, the Emperor of China, was pursuing his 
amusements in a wild frontier district lying on the out- 
side of the Great Wall. For many hundred square 
leagues the country was desolate of inhabitants, but rich | 
in woods of ancient growth, and overrun with game of 
every description. In a central spot of this solitary re- | 
gion, the emperor had built a gorgeous hunting-lodge, | 
to which he resorted annually for recreation and relief. 
from the cares of government. Led onwards in pursuit | 
of game, he had rambled to a distance of two hundred | 
miles or more from this lodge, followed at a little dis- | 
tance by a sufficient military escort, and every night | 
pitching his tent in a different situation, ‘tntil at length | 
he had arrived on the very margin of the vast central | 
Here he was standing by accident at | 


| 
| 


deserts of Asia.* 
an opening of his pavilion, enjoying the morning sun- 
shine, when suddenly to the westwards there arose a | 
vast cloudy vapour, which by degrées expanded, mount. | 
ed, and seemed to be slowly diffusing itself over the 
whole face of the heavens. By and by this vast sheet | 
of mist began to thicken towards the horizon, and to 
roll forward in billowy volumes. he emperor’s suite 
assembled from all quarters. The silver trumpets were 
sounded in the rear, and from all the glades and forest 
avenues began to trot forward towards the pavilion the | 
yagers, half cavalry, half huntsmen, who composed the 
imperial escort. Conjecture was on the stretch to divine 
the cause of this phenomenon, and the interest continue | 
ally increased, in proportion as simple curiosity gradual- 
ly deepened into the anxiety of uncertain danger. At | 
first it had been imagined that some vast troops of deer, 
or other wild animals of the chase, had been disturbed in | 
their forest haunts by the emperor’s movements, or pos- | 
sibly by wild beasts prowling for prey, and might be 
fetching a compass by way of re-entering the forest | 
grounds at some remoter points secure from molestation. 
But this conjecture was dissipated by the slow increase | 
of the cloud, and the steadiness of its motion. In the 
course of two hours the vast phenomenon had advanced 
to a point which was judged to be within five miles of | 
the spectators, though all calculations of distance were 
difficult, and often fallacious, when applied to the end- 
less expanses of the Tartar deserts. Through the next | 
hour, during which the gentle morning breeze had a Jit- 
tle freshened, the dusty vapour had developed itself far | 
and wide into the appearance of huge aerial draperies, | 
hanging in mighty volumes from the sky to the earth ; | 
and at particular points, where the eddies of the breeze 
| 


acted upon the pendulous skirts of these aerial curtains, | 
rents were perceived, sometimes taking the form of regu- | 
lar arches, portals, and windows, through which began | 
dimly to gleam the heads of camels “ endorsed’’} with | 
human beings—and at intervals the moving of men and | 
horses in tumultuous array—and then through other | 
openings or vistas at far distant points the flashing of | 
polished arms. But sometimes as the wind slackened | 
or died away, all those openings, of whatever form, in | 
the cloudy pall, would slowly close, and for a time the 
whole pageant was shut up from view; although the | 
growing din, the clamours, shrieks, and groans, ascend- | 
ing from infuriated myriads, reported, in a language not | 
to be misunderstood, what was going on behind the | 
cloudy screen. 

It was in fact the Kalmuck host, now in the last ex- 
tremities of their exhaustion, and very fast approaching 
to that final stage of privation and intense misery, be- 
yond which few or none could have lived, but also, hap- 
pily for themselves, fast approaching (in a literal sense) 
that final stage of their long pilgrimage, at which they 
would meet hospitality on a scale of royal magnificence, 
and full protection from their enemies. These enemies, 
however, as yet were still hanging on their rear as 
fiercely as ever, though this day was destined to be the 








* All the circumstances are learned from a long state 
papemmpon the subject of this Kalmuck migration, drawn 
up in the Chinese language by the emperor himself, | 
Parts of this paper have been translated by the Jesvit 
missionaries. ‘The emperor states the whole motives of | 
his conduct and the chief incidents at great length. 

¢ Camels “ endorsed ;’—*« And elephants endorsed 
with towers.” —.Milton in Paradise Regained. 





REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. 


fact, sent forward couriers with all the requisite state- 
ments and petitions, addressed to the Emperor of China. 
These had been duly received, and preparations made in 
consequence to welcome the Kalmucks with the most 
paternal benevolence. But as these couriers had been 
despatched from the Torgau at the moment of arrival 
thither, and before the advance of Traubenberg had 
made it necessary for the khan to order a hasty renewal 
of the flight, the emperor had not looked for their ar- 
rival on his frontiers until full three months after the 
present time. The khan had indeed expressly notified 
his intention to pass the summer heats’ on the banks of 
the Torgau, and to recommence his retreat about the be- 
ginning of September. The subsequent change of plan 
being unknown to Kien Long, left him for some time in 
doubt as to the true interpretation to be put upon this 
mighty apparition in the desert; but at length the savage 
clamours of hostile fury, and the clangour of weapons, 
unveiled to the emperor the true nature of those unex- 
pected calamities which had so prematurely precipitated 
the Kalmuck measures. 

Apprehending the real state of affairs, the emperor 
instantly perceived that the first act of his fatherly care 
for these erring children (as he esteemed them) now re- 
turning to their ancient obedience, must be—to deliver 
them from their pursuers, And this was less difficult 
than might have been supposed. Not many miles in 
the rear was a body of well-appointed cavalry, with a 
strong detachment of artillery, who always attended the 
emperor's motions. These were hastily summoned. 
Meantime it occurred to the train of courtiers that some 
danger might arise to the emperor’s person from the 
proximity of a lawless enemy; and accordingly he was 
induced to retire a little to the rear. It soon appeared, 
however, to those who watched the vapoury shroud in 
the desert, that its motion was not such as would argue 
the direction of the march to be exactly upon the pa- 
vilion, but rather in a diagonal line, making an angle of 
full forty-five degrees with that line in which the impe- 
rial cortége had been standing, and therefore with a dis- 
tance continually increasing. ‘Those who knew the 
country, judged that the Kalmucks were making for a 
large fresh-water lake about seven or eight miles dis- 
tant; they were right; and to that point the imperial 
cavalry was ordered up; and it was precisely in that 
spot, and about three hours after, and at noonday on the 
8th of September, that the great exodus of the Kalmuck 
Tartars was brought to a final close, and with a scene 
of such memorable and hellish fury, as formed an ap- 
propriate winding up to an expedition in all its parts and 
details so awfully disastrous. The emperor was not per- 
sonally present, or at least he saw whatever he did see 
from too great a distance to discriminate its individual 
features ; but he records in his written memorial the re- 
port made to him of this scene by some of his own offi- 
cers. 

The lake of Tengis, near the frightful desert of Kobi, 
lay in a hollow amongst hills of a moderate height, 
ranging generally from two to three thousand feet high. 
About eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the Chinese caval- 
ry reached the summit of a road which led through a 
cradle-like dip in the mountains right down upon the 
margin of thé lake. From this pass, elevated about two 
thousand feet above the level of the water, they conti- 
nued to descend, by a very winding and difficult road, 
for an hour and a half; and, during the whole of this 
descent, they were compelled to be inactive spectators of 
the fiendish spectacle below. The Kalmucks, reduced 
by this time from about six hundred thousand souls to 
two hundred thousand, and after enduring for two months 
and a half the miseries we have previously described— 
outrageous heat, famine, and the destroying cimeter of 
the Kirghises and the Bashkirs, had for the last ten days 
been traversing a hideous desert, where no vestiges were 
secn of vegetation, and no drop of water could be found. 
Camels and men were already so overladen, that it wag 
a mere impossibility that they should carry a tolerable 
sufficiency for the passage of this frightful wilderness. 
On the eighth day, the wretched daily allowance, which 
had been continually diminishing, failed entirely ; and 
thus for two days of insupportable fatigue, the horrors 
of thirst had been carried to the fiercest extremity. 
Upon this last morning, at the sight of the hills and the 
forest scenery, whieh announced to those who acted as 
guides the neighbourhood of the lake of Tengis, all the 

o 





people rushed along with maddening eagen,®:"S to the 
anticipated solace. ‘The day grew hotter and hoc tc", the 
people more and more exhausted, and gradually, 1:7 1,e 
general cush forwards to the lake, all discipline and com. 
mand were lost—all attempts to preserve a rear-guard 
were neglected—the wild Bashkirs rode in amongst the 
encumbered people, and slaughtered them by wholesale 
and almost without resistance, Screams and tumultoous 
shouts proclaimed the progress of the massacre; byt 
none heeded—none halted ; all alike, pauper or noble 
continued to rush on with maniacal haste to the Waters 
—all with faces blackened by the heat preying upon the 
liver, and with tongue drooping from the mouth. The 
cruel Bashkir was affected by the same misery, and mani- 
fested the same symptoms of his misery as the wretched 
Kalmuck ; the murderer was oftentimes in the same 
frantic misery as his murdered victim—many indeed (an 
ordinary ‘effect of thirst) in both nations had become 
lunatic—and in this state, whilst mere multitude and 
condensation of bodies alone opposed any check to the 
destroying cimeter and the trampling hoof, the lake was 
reached ; and into that the whole vast body of enemies 
together rushed, and together continued to rush, forget- 
ful of all things at that moment but of one almighty in- 
stinct. This absorption of the thoughts in one mad- 
dening appetite lasted for a single minute ; but in the 
next arose the final scene of parting vengeance. Far 
and wide the waters of the solitary lake were instantly 
dyed red with blood and gore: here rode a party of 
savage Bashkirs, hewing off heads as fast the swathes 
fall before the mower’s scythe; there stood unarmed 
Kalmucks in a death-grapple with their detested foes, 
both up to the middle in water, and oftentimes both sink- 
ing together below the surface, from weakness or from 
struggles, and perishing in each other’s arms. Did the 
Bashkirs at any point collect into a cluster for the sake 
of giving impetus to the assault? Thither were the 
camels driven in fiercely by those who rode them, gene- 
rally women or boys; and even these quiet creatures 
were forced into a share in this carnival of murder, by 
trampling down as many as they could strike prostrate 
with the lash of their fore-legs. Every moment the 
water grew more polluted: and yet every moment fresh 
myriads came up to the lake and rushed in, not able to 
resist their frantic thirst, and swallowing large draughts 
of water, visibly contaminated with the blood of their 
slaughtered compatriots. Wheresover the lake was shal- 
low enough to allow of men raising their heads above 
the water, there, for scores of acres, were to be seen all 
forms of ghastly fear, of agonising struggle, of spasm, 
of convulsion, of mortal conflict, death, and the fear of 
death—revenge, and the lunacy of revenge—hatred, and 
the frenzy of hatred—until the neutral spectators, of 
whom there were not a few, now descending the eastern 
side Sf the lake, at length averted their eyes in horror. 
This horror, which seemed incapable of further addition, 
was, however, increased by an unexpected incident ; the 
Bashkirs, beginning to perceive here and there the ap- 
proach of the Chinese cavalry, felt it prudent—where- 
soever they were sufficiently at leisure from the passions 
of the murderous scene—to gather into bodies, This 
was noticed by the governor of a small Chinese fort, 
built upon an eminence above the lake; and immediate- 
ly he threw in a broadside, which spread havoc amongst 
the Bashkir tribe. As often as the Bashkirs collected 
into “globes” and “ turms,” as their only means of 
meeting the long lines of descending Chinese cavalry— 
so often did the Chinese governor of the fort pour in his 
exterminating broadside ; until at length the lake, at its 
lower end, became one vast seething caldron of human 
bloodshed and carnage. The Chinese cavalry had reach- 
ed the foot of the hills: the Bashkirs, attefitive to their 
movements, had, formed; skirmishes had been fought: 
and, with a quick sense that the contest was hencefor- 
wards rapidly becoming hopeless, the Bashkirs and 
Kirghises began to retire. The pursuit was not as vigor- 
ous as the Kalmuck hatred would have desired. But, 
at the same time, the very gloomiest hatred could not 
but find, in their own dreadful experience of the Asiatic 
deserts, and in the certainty that these wretched Bash- 
kirs had to repeat that same experience a second time, 
for thousands of miles, as the price exacted by a retribu- 
tary Providence for their vindi¢tive cruelty—not the 
very gloomiest of the Kalmucks, or the least reflecting, 
but found in all this a retaljatory chastisement more 
complete and absolute than any which their swords and 
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Here ends the tale of the Kalmuck wanderings in the 
desert ; for any subsequent marches which awaited them 
were neither long nor painful. Every possible allevia- 
tion and refreshment for their exhausted bodies had been 
already provided by Kien Long with the most princely 
munificence ; and lands of great fertility were imme- 
diately assigned to them in ample extent along the river 

lly, not very far from the point at which they had first 
emerged from the wilderness of Kobi. But the benefi- 
cent attention of the Chinese emperor may be best s ated 
in his own words, as translated into” French by one of 
the Jesuit missionaries:—*<La nation des Torgotes 
(savoir les Kalmuques) arriva a lly, toute delabrée, 
n’ayant ni de quoi vivre, ni de quoi se vétir. Je l’avais 
prevu ; et javais ordonné de faire en tout genre les pro- 
visions nécessaires pour pouvoir les secourir prompte- 
ment: c'est ce qui a été exécuté. On a fait la division 
des terres; et on a assigne a chaque famille une portion 
suffisante pour pouvoir servir 4 son entretien, soit en la 
cultivant, soit en y nourissant des bestiaux. On a donné 
a chaque particulier des étoffes pour l’habiller, des grains 
pour se nourrir pendant l’espace d’une année, des usten- 
siles pour le ménage, et d’autres choses nécessaires: et 
outre cela plusieurs onces d’argent, pour se pourvoir de 
ce qu’on aurait pu oublier. On a designé des lieux par- 
ticuliers, fertiles en paturages; et on leur a donné des 
beufs, moutons, &c. pour qu’ils pussent dans la suite 
travailler par euxmémes a leur entretien et a leur bien- 
étre.” 

These are the words of the emperor himself, speaking 
in his own person of his own parental cares; but an- 
other Chinese, treating the same subject, records the 
munificence of this prince in terms which proclaim still 
more forcibly the disinterested generosity which prompted, 
and the delicate considerateness which conducted this 
extensive bounty. He has been speaking of the Kal- 
mocks, and he goes on thus:—* Lorsqu’ ils arrivérent 
sur nos frontiéres (au nombre de plusieurs centaines de 
mille), quoique la fatigue extréme, la faim, la soif, et 
toutes les autres incommodités inséparables d’une trés- 
longue et trés pénible 1oute en eussent fait périr presque 
autant, ils étaient réeduits a la derniére misére ; ils man- 
quaient de tout. Il” {viz. ! Empereur, Kien Long] “leur 
fit préparer des logemens conformes a leur maniére de 
vivre; il leur fit distribuer des alimens et des habits; il 
leur fit donner des beeufs, des moutons, et des ustensiles, 
pour les mettre en état de former des troupeaux et de 
cultiver la terre, et tout cela a ses propres frais, qui se 
sont montés a des sommes immenses, sans compter |’ar- 
gent qu'il a donné a chaque chef-de-famille, pour pour- 
voir 4 la subsistence de sa femme et de ses enfans.” 

Thus, after their memorable year of misery, the Kal- 
mucks were replaced in territorial possessions, and in 
comfort equal, perhaps, or even superior, to that which 
they had enjoyed in Russia, and with superior political 
advantages. But, if equal or superior, their condition 
was no longer the same; if not in degree, their social 
prosperity had altered in quality ; for instead of being 
a purely pastoral and vagrant people, they were now in 
circumstances which obliged them to become essentially 
dependent upon agriculture ; and thus far raised in so- 
cial rank, that by the natural course of their habits and 
the necessities of life, they were effectually reclaimed 
from roving and from the savage customs comnected with 
so unsettled a life. ‘They gained also in political privi- 
leges, chiefly through the immunity from military ser- 
vice, which their new relations enabled them to obtain. 
These were circumstances of advantage and gain. But 
one great disadvantage there was, amply to overbalance 
all other possible gain ; the chances were lost, or were 
removed to an incalculable distance, for their conversion 
to Christianity, without which in these times there is no 
absolute advance. possible on the path of true civilisa- 
tion. 

One word remains to be said upon the personal in- 
terests concerned in this great drama. The catastrophe 
in this respect was remarkable and complete. Oubacha, 
With all his goodness and incapacity of suspecting, had, 
since the mysterious affair on the banks of the Torgau, 
felt his mind alienated from his cousin ; he revolted from 
the man that would have murdered him; and he had 
displayed his caution so visibly as to provoke a reaction 
in the bearing of Zebek-Dorchi, and a displeasure which 
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all his dissimulation could not hide. This had produced 
a feud, which, by keeping them aloof, had probably saved 
the life of Oubacha ; for the friendship of Zebek-Dorchi 
was more fatal than his open enmity. After the settle- 
ment on the lly, this feud continued to advance, until it 
came under the notice of the emperor, on occasion of a 
visit which all the Tartar chieftains made to his majesty 
at his hunting-lodge, in 1772. The emperor informed 
himself accurately of all the particulars connected with 
the transaction—of all the rights and claims put forward 
—and of the way in which they would severally affect 
the interests of the Kalmuck people. The consequence 
was, that he adopted the cause of Oubacha, and repress- 
ed the pretensions of Zebek-Dorchi, who, on his part, 
so deeply resented this discountenance to his ambitious 
projects, that in conjunction with other chiefs he had 
the presumption even to weave nets of treason against 
the emperor himself. Plots were laid—were detected— 
were bafiled—counterplots were constructed upon the 
same basis, and with the benefit of the opportunities 
thus offered. 

Finally, Zebek-Dorchi was invited to the imperial 
lodge, together with all his accomplices; and under the 
skilful management of the Chinese nobles in the empe- 
ror’s establishment, the murderous artifices of these Tar- 
tar chieftains were made to recoil upon themselves ; and 
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By the will of God, here, upon the brink of these De- 
serts, which from this point begin and stretch away path- 
less, treeless, waterless, for thousands of miles—and 
along the margins of many mighty nations, rested from 
their labours and from great afflictions under the shadew 
of the Chinese Wall, and by the favour of Krew Lone, 
God’s lieutenant upon earth, the ancient Children of the 
Wilderness—the Torgote ‘l'artars—flying before the 
wrath of the Grecian ezar, wandering sheep, who had 
strayed away from the Celestial Empire in the year 
1616, but are now mercifully gathered again, after infi- 
nite sorrow, into the fold of their forgiving Shepherd. 
Hallowed be the spot for ever, and hallowed be the day 
—September 8, 1771! Amen. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review 
CARL RITTER’S RESEARCHES 
ISLAND OF HAYTI. 

Naturhistorische Reise nach der West Indischen Insel 
Hay:i, auf Kosten Sr. Majestit des Kaisers von 
Oesterreich. Von Karl Ritter, Gartendirector in Un- 
garn und Mitglied mehrerer gelehrten Gesellschaften. 
Mit lithographirten Abbildungen. (‘Travels to the 


IN THE 





the whole of them perished by assassination at a great | 


imperial banquet. For the Chinese morality is exactly 
of that kind which approves in every thing the lex 
talionis— 





“Jex nec justior ulla est (as they think) 
« Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 


So perished Zebek-Dorchi, the author and originator of | 


the great Tartar Exodus. Oubacha, meantime, and his 
people, were gradually recovering from the effects of their 
misery, and repairing their losses. Peace and prosperity, 
under the gentle rule of a fatherly lord paramount, re- 
dawned upon the tribes: their household /ares, after so 
harsh a translation to distant climates, found again a 
happy reinstatement in what had in fact been their pri- 
mitive abodes: they found themselves settled in quiet 
sylvan scenes, rich in all the luxuries of life, and en- 
dowed with the perfect loveliness of Arcadian beauty. 
But from the hills of this favoured land, and even from 
the level grounds as they approached its western border, 
they still look out upon that fearful wilderness which 


| 
| Stutgard, 1836. 
| 


West Indian Island of Hayti for the advancement of 


Natural History, and at the expense of his majesty 
the Emperor of Austria. By Carl Ritter, &c. &c.) 


TI I ri te in its 
10ugh somewhat late in its appearance, as regards 
the actual time of the journey narrated herein, this vo- 


| lume comes before us at a moment when the affairs of 


Hayti begin to assume a tone of greater importance to 
Europe than has for many years been its fate. The cu- 


| rious problem—how far the negro and his descendants 


| 

| 

} . 

| are qualified to take their place in civilised society, has 
| 


| now had a reasonable period for solution allowed to it: 


once beheld a nation in agony—the utter extirpation of | 
(in the West Indies, by their possible imitation of the 


nearly half a million from amongst its numbers, and, for 
the remainder, a storm of misery so fierce, that in the 
end (as happened also at Athens during the Peloponne- 
sian war from a different form of misery) very many 


lost their memory; all records of their past life were | 


wiped out as with a sponge—utterly erased and cancel- 
led: and many others lost their reason ; some in a gen- 
tle form of pensive melancholy, some in a more restless 
form of feverish delirium and nervous agitation, and 
others in the fixed forms of tempestuous mania, raving 
frenzy, or moping idiocy. 
monuments arose in after years to mark the depth and 


Two great commemorative | 
|} and South 


permanence of the awe—the sacred and reverential grief— | 


with which all persons looked back upon the dread cala- 
mities attached to the year of the Tiger—all who had 


either personally shared in those calamities, and had | 


themselves drunk from that cup of sorrow, or who had 


effectually been made witnesses to their results, and as- 
sociated with their relief; two great monuments, we | 


say ; first of all, one in the religious solemnity, enjoined 
by the Delai Lama, called in the Tartar language a Ro- 


manang, that is, a national commemoration, with music | 
the most rich and solemn, of all the souls who departed | 


to the rest of paradise from the afilictions of the desert ; 
this took place about six years after the arrival in China. 
Secondly, another more durable and more commensurate 
to the scale of the calamity and to the grandeur of this 


| 
| 
| 


national exodus, in the mighty columns of granite and | 


brass, erected by the Emperor Kien Long, near the banks 
of the Ily ; these columns stand upon the very margin 
of the steppes; and they bear a short but emphatic in- 
scription*® to the following effect :— 





* This inscription has been slightly altered in one or 
two phrases, and particularly in adapting to the Chris- 
tian era the emperor’s expressions for the year of the 
original exodus from China and the retrogressive exo- 
dus from Russia. With respect to the designation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


and the answer to this question, though still in progress, 
involves a point, if not of greater difficulty, at least one 
more closely connected with our own immediate interests. 
The doubt whether our West India settlements are to be 
shortly transferred to the United States of North Ame- 
rica has, for the present at any rate, been answered satis- 
factorily in the negative, by the party most capable 
perhaps of determining the question in one shape. The 
probability next arises of an emancipation more effective 
than even that recently granted to our slave population 


example of St. lyomingo, either in the subversion of 
European rule and establishment of separate and inde- 
pendent legislatures, or else by their union with the go- 
vernment uf Hayti. We cannot take upon ourselves to 
decide so difficult a question, and are the less disposed to 
hazard any conjectures upon it by the simple fact, that 
time will solve the riddle at present involved in obscurity ; 
and that enquiries so vague into the future have already 
received one correction by the starting of new states, 
possibly new claimants, into existence, both in North 
America. Meantime, the past and present 
condition of Hayti, the great exemplar of negro inde- 
pendence, may assist us in forming a judgment on seve- 
ral points scarcely yet ripe for mature decision. 

The interest excited by the acquisitions to natural 
history, furnished by the kingdom of Brazil during its 
temporary connection with Austria, by the ill-fated mar- 
riage of the Archduchess Louisa to Don Pedro, appears 
to have been great in the latter country. Our author, 
partaking this feeling in no ordinary degree, and burning, 
as he tells us, with desire to improve his knowledge of 
nature, and especially in a tropical climate, readily under- 
took the commission to Hayti, suggested to the imperial 


| court by that well-known patriotic and scientific noble- 


man, Joseph von Dietrich. A collection of natural cu- 


| riosities from the imperial cabinet, were packed in six 


chests, to further the views of the expedition by a pro- 
pitiatory offering to the sable ruler, Christophe ; with 





adopted for the Russian emperor, either it is built upon 
some confusion between him and the Byzantine @esars, 
as though the former, being of the same religion with 
the latter (and occupying in part the same longitudes, 
though in different latitudes) might be considered as his 
modern successor ; or else it refers simply to the Greek 
form of Christianity professed by the Russian emperor 
and chureh. 
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length. 


us, as the best means of gratifying curiosity ; accom- 
panying, however, our extracts with such remarks, from 


later and more intimate knowledge of the scene, as to | He sat there in great state; his powdered head with a 
give the reader a clearer insight than the work before us, | 


without such assistance, could furnish, of the free go- 
vernment of the blacks. 

M. Ritter, who, it seems, is director of the imperial 
gardens in Hungary, as well as member of several scien- 
tific sozieties, left Trieste on his mission on board of an 
English vessel ; and notices, as a fresh-water sailor, the 
varieties of weather, which was squally ; and which, on 
one occasion, “ with a fearful crash and a loud peal of 
thunder, brought all upon deck to behold—the two masts 
with their sails lying onthe waters.” The captain, John 
Smard, comforted the passengers with the assurance that, 
had the masts not broken, the ship must have upset; so, 
making the best use of the mizen till the others could 
be repaired, they proceeded on their course, noticing 
whole islands of fucus natans, with quantities of small 
crabs adhering thereto; and amongst them that rare 
species, the Aolothuria. Paying a tribute off Trafalgar 
to the memory of that “hero, the great Nelson,” M. 


Ritter proceeds to detail the ceremony of crossing the | 
line, which, already growing obsolete, may still possess | 
After something more than a | 


an interest at Vienna. 
two months’ voyage, they made the land at Cape Nicolet, 
on the 14th of April. 

From Nicolet to the harbour of Cape Hayti, the 
passage is extremely narrow, and surrounded or edged 
by rocks and coral reefs; often fatal, as he observes, to 
navigators that have surmounted “ the dangers of the 
seas.” The pilot came on board, and shortly after four 
negro children, one of them a girl, made fast their miser- 
able canoe to the vessel and calmly went to sleep in it. 

They neared Cape Town as the early morning bioke 
into daylight, and the traveller thus describes the scene: 

“The sea was calm, the land inviting: a profound 
stillaess reigned over all, and even the dash of the waves 
upon the coral breakers was no longer audible: a gentle 
breeze rippled over the waves that reflected the ship in 
their watery mirror. Surrounded by fisher-boats we 
reached the shore, and cast anchor exactly at twelve. 

“ The view, before landing, presented so interesting a 
scene that it is requisite to describe it here. 
the north, we saw the majestic plain of waters, glancing 


light from its. changeful shades, that varied from clear | 
green to a darker hue; especially at the breakers, where | 


the foaming waves broke up the deeper colour of the 
sea. ‘J’o the west lay the picturesque landscape of Cape 


Town, which stretched, wi- some forified points, north- | 
On the south, we saw the whole | 


wards to Cape Nicolet. 
distance to Haut du Cap, la plaine du Nord, and the 


neighbourhood of Sans-Souci, behind which last rose, | 
as in amphitheatre, the mountain-chain, crowned with | 


the citadel of Henri. Eastward, the small town of 


Petite-Anse, surrounded with its sugar plantation, in- | 


vited the eye; and beyond this the prospect extended to 
the rocky promontory, covered with a variety of vege- 
tation, and the gigantic palms towering distinctly to 
sight. Fearful crags, rising here and there, aided greatly 
the general effect of the picture.” 


In the harbour they were boarded, at anchor, by the | 


commissioner of health, with the concise salutation, 
“ Bon jour, Capitaine Blanc.” He carried them ashore | 
to the bureau of Count Limonade, for a due examina- | 
tion, while a ragged and barefoot negro of the Haytian 
guard took charge of the ship. A swarm of the curious, 
composed of both whites and blacks, lined, as elsewhere, | 
the shore. The crowd presented a singular contrast of | 
well-dressed whites, mingled with half-naked negroes, | 
and here and there relieved by a sable officer, in his uni- | 
form with gold and silver facings. 
In the office of Count Limonade, the minister for | 
foreign affairs, the travellers were not a little surprised | 
to find all the functionaries in uniform; the principal, | 
with the minister at their head, in handsome suits of | 
velvet embroidered with gold. Whilst the captain was 
ushered into another room to give an account of the | 
voyagers’ objects and the vessel's cargo, chairs were | 
brought in for the travellers. The room was on the | 
ground floor, and furnished in the most symple style, | 
with merely writing tables and stools. From hence, on i 


what success, our author has here explained fully and at | the captain’s return, they were referred to the office of 
So little is generally known of the past and | Baron Dupuy, secretary of state, who was to introduce 
present condition of this singularly interesting island, | them to the king. The same simplicity was observable 
that we shall give ample extracts from the volume before | here, and a profound silence reigned throughout, 


| «The baron, a mestizo, received us in his closet, which 
| was hung with maps and charts, in a friendly manner. 


small pigtail appended, the imposing green velvet coat, 
embroidered with gold, and of the most stylish cut, giving 

him altogether a ludicrous appearance.” 
| Having paid this visit of form to this important per- 
| sonage, their next care was to seek lodgings: but, as no 
hotel existed, they took apartments in a coffee-house 
kept by a co!oured woman, who received strangers only 
for a week ; at the expiration of which they are expected 
to furnish themselves with private apartments, and pro- 
vide their own kitchen. 

The presents were landed on the fifth day, under the 
care of a negro functionary, the director of Christophe’s 
garden at Sans-Souci, and the chests were carried on the 
heads of black porters to the palace ; “ the Baron Dupuy, 
in his gala-dress above mentioned,” leading the proces- 
sion on foot, and the travellers following, attended of 
course by a posse comitatus of :abble. Ata glance from 
the baron, the guards withdrew their crossing weapons 





from before the doors, and gave them entrance. They 
ascended to the first floor, where our naturalist was to 
unpack and arrange the collection in a tolerably large 
room, but devoid of every thing except tables: he was 
assisted in his task by “some laguais of Christophe, 
who, in all but their dark complexion, resembled Euro- 
pean cooks,” 

The peculiarities of the negro character, and their 
passion and respect for finery, when all civilised nations 
have abandoned it, are sufficiently displayed in these 
extracts ; but the jealousy which marks their dominien, 
and which formed a striking feature in the savage and 
sullen character of Christophe himself, was evinced by a 
trifling circumstance. The servants had quitted and left 
the naturalist to himself at the conclusion of his labours, 
and he saw, at no great distance from the window, a 
balcony, where two dark females were standing, but who 
at sight of him immediately retired. ‘Two servants, 
entering the room where he was, at once closed the 
window so as to leave him in darkness, except the little 





_ explained by the circumstance that the ladies were the 
Towards | 
| window so much amiss.” 


| of the Cape-mountain were speedily relinquished, for 


light tbat gleamed through the blinds. “ The wonder was 


two princesses, who had taken his appearance at the 
He was consequently sub- 
jected to a close examination of his effects; and even 
his instructions from the director of the imperial cabinet 
of natural history of Vienna were translated by a black 
who had lived long in Hamburg, and spoke German 
well. Nothing suspicious being found therein, for pro- 
bably the inspection of princesses formed no part of the 
Austrian views of natural history, they were returned to 
him. ‘To view the interior of the island was not per- 
mitted him, especially after this unfortunate debut in ex- 
ploration, but he was promised whatever he might cesire 
for his collection. He did, in fact, obtain some speci- 
mens, but in the worst possible state; the feathers clipt, 
&c. Some plants also were equally useless when brought 
to him; nor was he more fortunate in his attempts to 
penetrate beyond the barriers, where he was greeted with 
the courteous sentence “ Tournez, blanc.” He seems, 
however, to have made some attempts to reach the coun- 
try; being, as he states, in the very centre of natural 
productions, without daring to pass the limits of the 
town ; but his botanical researches amongst the bushes 


one day he only saved himself from severe ill treatment: 
by hard running. 

In truth, the prince, as little as the people, seemed 
disposed to encourage M. Ritter’s labours. The valuable 
presents he had brought created no interest whatever, 
even with the former, Christophe being totally occupied 
with the care of hisown kingdom. M. Ritter, therefore, 
endeavoured to cross over to the Spanish side of the 
island, in order to prosecute his researches there: but 
difficulties interposed. There was no traveling without 
a passport by land, and the Spaniards held no cominu- 
nication with their brethren by sea. 

At the end of six weeks from their arrival, they first 
obtained the key of a stone house from the government. 
This they hired at a yearly rent of 1000 piasters, and 


less more convenient for our author’s avocations than 
the coffee-house, where he had remained « unfurnishej 
with every convenience” till that time. F ortunately 
for himself, he some time after made the acquaintance o 
Marshal Stuart, an Englishman, and physician of the 
body to Christophe, who procured, after some trouble 
M. Ritter’s removal to the Habitation Etrangére, : 
building tenanted by English only, and at a short dis. 
tance from the town. Here he was enabled to pursye 
his labours without interruption through the neighbour. 
hood, remote, as he tells us, from political suspicions, 

“In the concerns of life and business, (says M. Ritter,) 
I found discipline severe, the police well arranged, tel. 
gion protected, trade and commerce flourishing, though 
the whites are under strong restrictions. The same 
regulations exist as in European (military ’) towns, 
Every morning at five, the trumpet sounds at the Place 
@’ Armes. On Sundays the guard assembles, and plays 
a salute of Turkish music. The troops go through their 
exercise, overlooked by Christophe from a balcony or 
window. About seven, when divine service began, he 
went to church with his nobility, under a splendid cano. 
py, borne by four negroes clad in silk; by the side of 
each an individual of high rank walked, holding the end 
of a silken streamer hanging from the canopy. In the 
church Christophe sat with the Crown-Prince Victor at 
hand, and the consort of Christophe had the two prin- 
cesses by her side. The noblesse surrounded them, and 
a numerous body of military enclosed the whole. 

“ The sight was extremely striking; the military mu- 
sic ceased ; at the word of command the soldiers stood 
up, and the service began. The swarthy clergy sung, 
in accompaniment with a bassoon, two clarionets, and a 
violin, some strophes, which were then taken up by the 
congregation generally. The archbishop, standing at 
the altar, delivered an impressive oration, apparently in 
good French; and mass was performed with the usual 
ceremonies. Christophe then returned to the palace in 
form as he had issued thence, and the troops retired to 
their barracks.” 

It will be interesting to compare the condition of the 
capital at the time our author visited it, with its previous 
and present states ; especially as we perceive that an ex- 
pedition is preparing in the French ports at this time, to 
support the claims for pecuniary compensation to that 
nation from the Haytians. Amongst these last, the ex- 
periment is trying, for the first time, as to the capability 
of the negroes for self-government; and notwithstanding 
the doubts that prevail in some quarters, of their intel- 
lectual capacity, it must be confessed that even with all 
the errors and faults incident to every rising people, 
seeking for the first principles of social government 
(upon which topics the light-hearted author before us 
appears to have touched but slightly—and in truth 
there was little inducement for him)—in_ spite of these 
serious moral and social defects, we would obgerve, that 
the negroes in the time of Christophe were, comparing 
their previous relative condition, scarcely inferior in the 
art of self-government to the Greeks under the protection 
of Capo d’Istrias. The French, indeed, are proverbially, 
if not in reality, bad colonisers; but their system of na- 
tional gaiety in life, and of military rule in politics, ap- 
pears at least as well calculated to give satisfaction ard 
ensure stability for their native successors in the govern- 
ment, as the crude schemes of republicanism adopted so 
widely in South America. If a republic is, as aeserted, 
the best of political systems, it should be remembered, 
that perfection is but slowly approachable; and that the 
state thus constituted cannot exist till not only the wills, 
but the habits and capacities of the citizens are sufficiently 
formed for its establishment. Despotism, though the 
worst, is still the most effective of administrations at the 
commencement : and if it can bat avoid (a difficult task, 
we admit) running into its natural tendency of tyranny, 
it serves, for a time at least, as the key-stone of the arch ; 
though, like every misapplication of mechanical powers, 
it only destroys in the end what it was intended to unite. 
Thus, though never lasting, it strengthens the first in- 
stitutions of political society, and keeps in subjection that 
mental excitement created by the fierce efforts of a nation 
against its former ruler and oppressors: but yet it is in 
its own nature destructive, and Hayti is in every sense 
an illustration of the fact. 

“ The Cape Town, formerly Cape Francais, now Cap 
Haytien, was one of the most flourishing settlements in 





though it swarmed with rats and mice, it was neverthe- 


the West Indies previous to the French revolution. 
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ere all, as in Paris, daily changing. This once flourish- 
ing commercial town—the mart, as it was called, of the 
West Indies—now (when the author visited it) lies half 
in ruins, an image of misery and an instance of earthly 
instability. In this, erewbile minor Paris, a fearful feel- 
ing comes over the mind of the stranger, as he walks 
through the desolate streets, with only ragged negroes 
nigh, and each catastrophe unveils its melancholy monu- 
ments. How mournful to think, that of the population 
of fifty thousand, whereof thirty thousand were slaves, 
the whole number at present scarcely reaches eight thou- 
sand, amongst whom, at the utmost, are one hundred 
whites.” 

« The town is built on the shores of the sea, and rises 
in an amphitheatre against Cape Mountain. It is open 
on all sides, and only at the western extremity possesses 
a barrier.” The battery towards the sea is in utter de- 
cay. The town is regularly built, in a quadrangle of 
six by four hundred toises. It reckons fourteen streets 
from east to west, and nineteen from north to south, and 
once contained nine hundred houses, one third of which 
were of stone; now of the latter there are not one hun- 
dred and fifty, and in some places hovels are erected 
amidst the standing walls of a once splendid mansion. 

The old government house seems from its ruins to 
have been a handsome building. ‘The palace of Chris- 
tophe is tasteful and pretty, but not expensive. “It is 
sorrounded on the first floor by a gallery, shaded from 
the sun by an awning all round, which gives it a pleasing 
effect, Below, near the entrance, is a long covered 
passage, where Christophe and his generals conversed 
usually during the Sunday parade: no white man durst 
be seen there; which is a proof of the erroneous tales 
in the newspapers, that Christophe was in the habit of 
giving sweetmeats to the children of the whites in that 
spot. Having had an opportunity of visiting the in- 
terior after the revolution, I found all the apartments 
tastefully ornamented. Besides fine mahogany furniture, 
there were mirrors, portraits, landscapes,” &c. 

Christophe, it seems, had no great taste for theatres, 
and seldom visited either ; nor durst.any white man ven- 
ture therein ; they were both small. 

During his stay in the neighbourhood of the town, 
M. Ritter was witness to the effects of the yellow fever ; 
two of his fellow-travellers perished by it, and his own 
life was preserved by the care and attention of his Eng- 
lish medical friend, after a sharp attack. He recovered 
entirely by the use of a ptisan, made of tar, lemon juice, 
and rum, mixed hot ; but drunk, he says, cold like lemon- 
ade: it was a sailor’s recipe, on board the vessel that 
brought him. ‘The archbishop, not having had the ex- 
perience of a sea voyage, nor the consequent benefit of 
M. Ritter’s cold ptisan, “ died of the disorder without 
medical aid” (!)* for the two English physicians were 
retained near Sans-Souci, the royal country palace, during 
the illness of the king. 

Other terrible scenes followed, threatening the exist- 
ence of individuals: the tyranny of Christophe creating 
great discontents, a rebellion broke out in the west part 
of the province, which extended to the capital, and cost 
that ruler his life. Christophe’s education had been 
greatly neglected: he was unable to write, but dictated 
his private letters to Count Limonade, as his secretary, 
and signed them himself in a character utterly illegible. 
M. Ritter affirms this from a letter in his possession, 
which he gives, and which does not seem to predicate 
much in favour of the noble secretary’s own style of 
writing French ; but as the contents are merely about 


ealth and luxury, theatres, concerts, and fashions, 


in our own day: and both ( parvis componere magna) 
appear to have been overthrown by carrying too far the 
predominant feeling of their proper subjects, till the latter 
themselves complained of the excess. Like Napoleon, 
too, the Haytian possessed an army, but could not suc- 
ceed in forming a naval force. But we must complete 
our picture of Hayti by a few notices of the domestic 
manners and culture of the inhabitants : 

“Though the common people retain much of their 
former manners, and a large portion of rudeness, amongst 
the higher classes predominates the pleasing sociability 
of the French. I have known cultivated negroes who 
united an easy and dignified deportment with extreme 
elegance in conversation and company; and from their 
fertility of imagination, they not only generally possess 
fluency of speech, and a certain talent of improvisation, 
but there are among them orators who might easily be 
conceived to have studied in more than one school. Yet 
intellectual life is but in its origin amongst them.” 

We know not what the opponents of the blacks will 
say tothis. The next extract refers to habits and man- 
ners more especially : 

“ Under Christophe there was a levee every summer 
evening: and during the carnival a court ball was given. 
The usual amusement of the men was riding; that of 
the women, sitting before their doors under a screen, or 
in their covered balconies. Sometimes the notes of a 
guitar, or of a female voice, struck the ear. Promenad- 
ing commenced only after the death of Christophe. In 
his time no natives were seen in the coffee-houses, but 
these were filled when Boyer, with his army, entered 
the town. Under the former, also, a certain cold etj- 
quette and distance was preserved by the black nobility, 
who kept themselves aloof from the rest of the people. 
‘The whites, however, then as now, stood in high con- 
sideration, regulated by the amount of their property. 
The black nobility had no idea of furnishing their apart- 
ments handsomely: a good proof of this was in the 
ornamental furniture I had taken out on speculation : the 
beautiful glassware, ornamental clocks, and gilt coffee 
cups, pleased those gentry very well, but they did not 
think they would suit their moderately furnished apart- 
ments. Their beds are almost the only elegant furniture 
to be found amongst them. English or East India stuffs 
often form the drapery. The mosquitaire (or fly-nets) 
are frequently of the finest and most transparent texture. 

“ Expense is a characteristic rather of the whites than 
of the natives. At the table of a black man of rank 
the wine is frequently bad ; and often there is none but 
cassava (black) bread to be had. There is also no regu- 
lar arrangement or display at meal-times. At particular 
festivals, however, the table is as richly laid out as with 
many Europeans, and on these occasions bouquets and 
similar elegances are not wanting. 

“ Carriages were at that time used only on extraordi- 
nary occasions ; thus a minister was often seen going to 
court on foot, in shoes and silk stockings, and at best a 





hand, and carry a parasol in the other. In riding on 
journeys, they sit like men on horseback. Many of the 
women, and occasionally amongst the coloured, are mu- 
sical; the guitar is their favourite instrument, which 
they frequently accompany with a pleasing voice ; their 
songs are French.” 

One of these we must insert as a specimen of the 
taste of the Haytian fair: 


« C’est trop long temp(s) souffrir, chere amie, 
C’est trop long temp souffrir, chere amie, 
C’est trop long temp souffrir 

Pour mes premieres amours. 
Adieu, chere amie, pour toujours, 
Adieu, chere amie, pour toujours, 
Adieu, ma chere amie, 

| L’objet de mes amours.” 


“The Haytian black never works till compelled by 
hunger or force, and, the instant he can cease from la- 
bour, he throws himself under the shadiest tree near 
him, lights his cigar, and delivers himself up to total 
idleness. It is not unusual to see two negroes sitting 
on one horse, and a third holding by the tail, to lessen 
his own proper exertion.” 

The common negroes, in truth, like the inhabitants of 
all warm climates, have but few wants, and are easily 
satisfied. A morsel of cassava bread and salt fish, a 
draught of water with a little rum in it, and an orange 
or other fruit, is enough to content him, and after this 
simple repast he sings himself to sleep. The beds of 
the better classes are often the only good or elegant fur- 
niture in their houses, and the bedsteads frequently are 
of mahogany. In other cases mats supply the place of 
beds. 

Amongst the poorer sort, a single iron pot forms the 
whole of the cooking apparatus of their huts, and suf- 
fices to dress the banana, salt fish, &c. In fine weather, 
of course, they prefer the open air; in foul, they kindle 
a fire between two stones in the but. The household 
work is performed, as amongst savages, by the women ; 
the husband, if not a soldicr or a labourer for the govern- 
ment, employs himself in the chase. The common ne- 
gro never goes out without a short sword (machette) at 
his side, serviceable either for self-defence, to use against 
animals, or to make his way through the brush-wood. 

The women often carry the children with them when 
going to market. In these cases, they place one leg on 
the back of their steed, horse, or ass, so as to form a lap 
for the infant: a basket, filled with their wares, hangs 
on each side of the animal—the child in front, a couple 
of dozen hens, tied together by the legs, behind, and a 
pipe in their mouths, they vie with the men in full gal- 
lop. They who trudge on foot carry the basket on their 
heads, and wade through the rivers that cross their 
course, there being but few bridges in Hayti. Schools 
and churches are found only in the towns. 

Both sexes are careful, according to our author, to 








dirty negro trotted behind him. Rich ladies make their 
maid-servants carry stools to and from church for their 
use: the common people, during divine service, sit on 
the floor. 

“ Luxury of dress is carried to the utmost height; 
the linen of both men and women is of the finest quali- 
ty, and worked with rich embroidery, of which they are 
so fond that every thing is made with it. The men, in 
Christophe’s time, wore uniforms, while none of the 
military were decked out. Even the young Haytians, 
of from eighteen to twenty, and just come from school, 
dressed in the blue uniform; nor was this taste changed 





administering a medicine, we need not quote them here. 
Itis signed «C. Henry.” The wife of Christophe was 
better educated, and of a mild temper, as were his two 
daughters also, who were carefully instructed, and taught 
mosic and singing. Victor Henri, the son, was the third 
child, and, though scarcely seventeen, nearly as tall and 
stout as his father; we may ourselves add, with a more 
pleasing expression of face, though not so intellectual. 
He was surrounded by Englishmen, and a proficient in 
our language, but Christophe’s policy in this was to 
eradicate every tendency towards the French and France. 

We have given some space to Christophe, as being, 
like Napoleon himeelf, the first and last of his dynasty 

*In Hayti, at the time, his death was by some at- 
tibuted less to the causes assigned by M. Ritter than to 


till Boyer became president. 

“ The women and damsels are fond of show and ap- 

pearance: their head-dresses are of rich and elegantly 

formed material ; their clothing of the costliest English 

stuffs. On festivals they are dressed entirely in silks, of 

showy colours; their fingers coyered with rings; the 

neck and ears decked with gold trinkets. Their shoes 

are of the finest French manufacture. Upon silk stock- 

ings, and shoes of the finest coloured leather, they wear | 
small gold spangles, as was once usual amongst our- | 





den down at the heel. 


cleanly, and during the heats change their linen three 
times a day, 
their heads a broad white or black felt hat, with a couple | 





the displeasure of the king. 


cleanse their teeth daily, with the jatropha gossipifolia, 
which they purchase wholesale at market for this pur- 
pose, or sometimes with the wood of the orange tree ; 
chewing a morsel of this till the end is as soft as a brush 
or hair pencil. 

Singing and dancing are the usual amusements of the 
lower classes. They display much agility in the latter, 
and a note of music sets them in motion at once. Their 
favourite dance is the African national dance Bambouche, 
which may be shortly described. 

The performers stand round a circle in pairs, with 
their eyes fixed on each other. So soon as the music 
begins, they place their two hands under their (partners’) 
urms, and, with innumerable grimaces and caresses, go 
round the circle, using nearly the regular Scotish step. 
At times they take hands, using a swinging motion, and 
dancing further apart. Their orchestra consists of a 
cask, the bottom supplied by a calf-skin : it is placed on 
a stool, and two heavy sticks produce a sound enough 
to deafen a European. Others shake a kind of hollow 
rattle, filled with small stones, by way of accompaniment 


selves. They frequently go barefoot, or with shoes trod- | to the harmony; and, to crown the whole, comes the 
The higher classes are very | Song, or rather hideous howling, raised by both men and 


women. In superior assemblies, drums and fifes form 


Ladies going to the promenade wear on | the orchestra. 


We give the words of one of their melodies, pre- 


of tassels hanging down to the shoulders; their pace is | mising that Amelino is the female name most in favour 
slow and measured ; they hold up their train with one | with the composers from time immemorial. 
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«“ Amelino, ou pas oublier, titot n’en laisser, 
Titot n’en laisser, titot n’en laisser ?” 


There is, undoubtedly, as M. Ritter remarks, little 
meaning in this ditty, but the «Canadian boat-songs” 
we remember to have heard in the original, are scarcely 
more intellectual. 

The Haytians are Roman catholics, and in general 
bigoted ; the burial ceremonies of the better class re- 
semble those of Europe, but the vulgar preserve their 
African customs, convoking their friends and neighbours 
so soon as the sufferer expires, and keeping an incessant 
chant or wail over the body till it is interred, which is 
generally in from six to eight hours. Their marriages 
are contracted without any ceremonial whatever, accord- 
ing to our author. 

The distinguishing trait in the character of this peo- 
ple is the hatred felt by every class towards others. Thus 
the black detests the coloured race, and these reciprocate 
the feeling towards the blacks, but the mestizoes, who 
more nearly resemble the whites in their complexion, 
are most abhorred of all. 

The Haytian negro is lively and imaginative ; willing- 
ly bearing the severest trials when interest or ambition 
prompt him, and showing great aptitude for knowledge, 
and for the liberal as well as the mechanical arts. Their 
conversation is helped out by gesticulation and grimace 
to an inconceivable degree. The negroes address each 
other us father, mother, brother, and sister; they even 
address the whites, especially in the country, by the title 
of godfather, or gossip (gevatter;) or, if to show par- 
ticular respect, as Bourgeois, or even Monsieur Blanc. 

“The French,” says our author, “ are hated excess- 
ively in Hayti, but less in the south province than else- 
where.” Doyer, however, gave encouragement and 
protection to the traders of that nation at Port-au-Prince, 
which was not the case under Christophe. If treated 
kindly, M. Ritter observes, the negro makes ir general a 
good servant. He gives an anecdote, by way, we pre- 
sume, of illustration, though we cannot feel its force in 
this sense. Happening to break a small twig froma 
tree that grew near a strange negro’s hut, the sable pro- 
prietor rushed forward in fury, exclaiming, «« White, if 
thou dost not leave my house I will kill thee!” But 
M. Ritter’s servant Thomas, a black, interposed, saying, 
« How now, comrade, who will buy our coffee, or bring 
us linen, if we kill the whites? Do not you know what 
our general says :—Negro, kill no white, for we use 
them for our trade.” 

To this novel illustration of humanity, or perhaps of 
political economy, we must add one of purity of lan- 
guage. 

“ The Haytians speak in general the Creolian, a bad 
French, but the cultivated classes speak good French.” 
This paragraph is immediately preceded and followed by 
similar specimens. We take the former. 

« A lady of rank calls to her maid in a drawling tone: 
—Nini! Nini! Arrive, me tourner la téte, il faut me 
cracher.” 

We must now present our readers with a short his- 
torical and geographical sketch drawn up by M. Ritter, 
but which we have somewhat condensed, of the island 
and the revolutions of Hayti since its first discovery 
down to the year 1820—tbe period of our author’s visit, 

Columbus, on the 6th December, 1492, landed at 
Hayti, the original name of the island of St. Domingo, 
and signifying, in the Carib tongue, mountain-land. 

He found the inhabitants a kind and hospitable race, 
derived, as their habits and appearance testified, from the 
ancient Indian stock : of an elegant, slender form, and 
possessing great agility, Their complexion was copper- 
coloured, their hair deep black, long, straight, and flow- 
ing upon the shoulders. ‘The head was unusually flat, 
from their habit of compressing the forebead in infancy. 
They lived in a beautiful country, upon maize, potatoes, 
bananas, and other vegetable productions. Their dexte- 
rity in furnishing themselves with the common articles of 
life was great, and their canoes were constructed of the 
trunks of trees, hewn with flint hatchets. The form of 
government was an hereditary monarchy, and the island 
was divided into five independent kingdoms. The mo- 
narchs were called caziques. 

The first kingdom was founded in the eastern part of 
the island, and watered by streams in whose sands gold 
was found: it was called Magua. ‘The second, named 
Marien, occupied the northern part, from Cape Nicolas 
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to the river Monte-Christ. The third, Maguana, included 
the western portion of Cibao to the Artibonita. Xara- 
gua, the fourth and richest portion, comprehended the 
larger part of the south; and the remainder, from the 
D’Yacua to the Ozama, formed the fifth state, Hygney. 
They were constantly at war, and fought with darts: 
their superstition was gross; and their idols included 
forms of animals. 

The oppression of the Spaniards speedily thinned the 
number of these unbelievers—and the island was recruit- 
ed with negroes by the care of the Bishop Las Casas, in 
1517; but, the discontent continuing, a part of the na- 
tives rebelled, and one of them, named Henri, assumed 
in the interior the title of Cazique of Hayti. 

For about forty years the Spaniards retained peaceable 
possession, till the French and English adventurers from 
St. Christopher, settling in the north, under the name of 
Flibustiers, or Freebooters, soon from fishing and hunt- 
ing turned to ravage the Spanish plantations. Fresh 
supplies of adventurers arriving, they seized the small 
island of La Tortue for the sake of its harbour, lived by 
piracy, and incessantly annvyed the Spaniards, who 
strove repeatedly, but in vain, to capture the stronghold 
of their adversaries. At length the French, in 1665, 
under the conduct of Bertrand D’Ogeron, formed a per- 
manent settlement in the island of Hayti. Hostilities 
continued between the two parties till, at the accession 
of Philip V. to the throne of Spain, this (French) por- 
tion was formally given up to the new settlers. Count 
Choiseul Beaupre, in 1707, found the Flibustiers in pos- 
session of a flourishing trade with foreign vessels; but 
this governor dying on his passage to France, they gave 
up their mode of life from want of encouragement, and 
became planters and labourers. 

The colony improved constantly : the free natives vied 
with the whites in intellectual cultivation—the black sol- 
diery was no way inferior to the white; and several regi- 
ments were commanded by native officers. This was 
the state of the country until the revolution of 1789. 

The natural diffusion of the novel principles introduced 
by this event produced a strong effect at Hayti. Pride, 
selfishness, and vanity, says Vastey in his work, reigned 
equally over whites and blacks: the rich planters de- 
spised the small, or petits blancs—these the coloured 
race and the free negroes, who in their turn domineered 
over the slaves. By the white and coloured races the 
blacks suffered severely ; and the two parties of royalists 
and republicans sought to bring them over to their re- 
spective sides. Generals Fr. Biassaie, Candi, &c. de- 
clared for the king—Toussaint L’Ouverture, Villatte, 
Levaille, for the republic. “ We shed our blood,” ob- 
serves Vastey, “without knowing why, and even with- 
out a suspicion that we were but the instruments of our 
own destruction. We were far from imagining that the 
whites, equally, though in different ways, sought the 
same object of dividing, and thus enslaving us.” Tous- 
saint, as commander in chief of the colony, was victo- 
rious in the name of the republic, and slavery existed no 
longer. 

In 1797, General Hedouville was sent to St. Domingo. 

Toussaint was satisfied that the colony should remain 
under French dominion, provided slavery was abolished. 
Hedouville on his return appointed Richard, a mulatto 
general, commander of the southern province under 
Toussaint—but the whites joined to reclaim the original 
system: they leagued against Toussaint, exclaiming, 
«« Without slaves the colomy is only a name.” “ We are 
French subjects,” the blacks replied: “ France has given 
us freedom—France cannot seek to fetter us again, after 
having broken our chains.” 
In 1801, Toussaint L’Ouverture took possession of the 
Spanish portion of the island, which, since the treaty of 
July, 1795, had properly become French, though cir- 
cumstances impeded the actual transfer until then. 
Toussaint made a fearful inroad into the city of San Do- 
mingo, and planted the tri-coloured flag in the name of 
the French republic in place of that of Spain. Don 
Garcia gave up the keys of the town and quitted the 
place. Toussaint was ruler at San Domingo, obeyed 
alike by whites and blacks, and with an army of forty 
thousand men. Slavery could no longer exist. The 
French accordingly fitted out a fleet, and an army of 
thirty thousand picked men under general in chief Le 
Clerc, who sailed forthe island to restore it to its original 
state. 


portion of the island—and Christophe was commanding 
at Cape ‘Town when the fleet arrived. He refuse; it en. 
trance, under a pretext of having no permission from 
Toussaint L’Ouverture: the fleet-estered the harbou 
nevertheless, and Christophe, iv spite of the solicitation, 
of the citizens, set fire tothe town. By eleven at night 
the place resembled a sea of fire, which destroyed overy 
thing but the walls of the cathedral church and of thy 
government-house. Christophe with his army tetirgj 
to the mountains, and the French land2d amongst heaps 
of ruins. 

The whole of the southern province, under Richanj 
submitted at once—and even Toussaint’s own brother 
Paul L’Ouverture, who commanded at St. Domingo 
yielded with his troops to their authority. Christophe, 
Dessalines, and some others, however, remained trye to 
their cause, and fled to the mountains for refuge : but a 
length both parties, wearied with hostilies, came to terms 
and Toussaint with his generals came over and surren. 
dered to General Le Clere, according to the stipulations 
of the treaty. 

Subsequently, however, the unfortunate leader was 
accused of corresponding with the English, who long 
held possession of St. Nicolas: he was shipped with his 
family for France, where he—it is not known at Hayti 
how—perished. 

The sufferings of Madame Toussaint are described in 
a Haytian newspaper, in 1808. She was at length set 
free, after displaying considerable spirit and firmness, 
and lived in Paris until she returned to the new worll— 
having preserved amidst all her privations a diamond ring 
of considerable value. 

Slavery was again proclaimed at St. Domingo; but 
the blacks fiew to arms with Dessalines at their , a 
and Petion and Christophe joined him in 1803, with 
several others, ‘Thus was renewed a severe and bloody 
struggle, ending in the complete expulsion of the French 
from this part of the island; and the death of Le Clerc, 
on the 28th November of the same year, greatly conti- 
buted to the event. The numerous army of France, 
greatly reduced by casualties, fled to St. Domingo; and, 
on the Ist of January, 1804, the negroes solemnly pro- 
claimed the independence of the island of Hayti, and 
erected a free state, with Dessalines, as the oldest general, 
atits head. Notwithstanding the general massacre of 
their antagonists, the blacks had had the foresight to pre- 
serve some of those of the most necessary professions, as 
the clergy, schoolmasters, compositors, printers, &c, 
during the scenes of devastation, by throwing them into 
prison. The greater part of these purchased their lives 
now by taking the oath of allegiance to the government, 
and swearing to resign their native land. Of proclama- 
tions, therefore, there was no want, either as to number 
or ability. 

On the 8th October, 1804, Dessalines assumed the title 
of the Emperor Jacob I. An expedition was undertaken 
against the remnant of the French army at St. Domingo, 
who were an obstacle to his complete recognition. De- 
tails drawn up at the command of the new emperor are 
in our possession ; and from these it appears, that after 
a two months’ siege the campaign terminated by his re- 
treat: the Spanish portion of the island held his talents 
cheap in consequence of this failure. 

In this expedition Dessalines put to death a number of 
whites, suspected as spies. He was induced however 
to issue orders for stopping the execution of some—and 
the oath of allegiance was taken to the constitution, 
which was read at the Place d’Armes, in presence of the 
military and civil powers, and a vast crowd of all classes, 
with due solemnity. The speech of Dessalines is cu- 
tious, as the first specimen of imperial negro oratory at 
Hayti. 

“ Haytians! the political events that have laid waste 
the country, seem at an end. After the universal storm 
a moment of stillness has arrived ; and you have resolved 
that the repose of the warrior shell be confirmed by the 
influence of the legislator. At this moment, when your 
eye rests on the constitution that secures your rights, you 
enter into the rank of civilised nations.” 

The ceremonials ended with a grand entertainment, 
at which some healths were drank ; but, notwithstanding 
all his professions, Dessalines retained his hatred to the 
whites and coloured race: many of the former especially 
were afterwards sacrificed to his revenge. The king- 
dom fell into an unsettled state, as the Haytian writers 











In February, 1801, Toussaint was still in the Spanish 





delicately term it. The conduct of the tyrant daily 
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ange? of his 


increased the 
overthrow. 

Bayon Vaste,, the native historian, gives the following 
asticulars of this event: 

«The combination against Dessalines consisted of the 
minister of war Gerin, the general-commandant Petion, 
with Vavon and other mulatto generals. On the night 
of the 16th October, 1806, Dessalines rode, with about 
twenty men for an escort, through Blackfeld to Port-au- 
Prince. When he was some hundred paces from the 
red-bridge near Port-au-Prince, he perceived troops drawn 
up in military arrry on both sides of the road: suspect- 
ing no evil, he rode on. , 

« As he came up to the soldiers, he heard the cry of 
‘Halt, halt!’ from a thousand, voices.” Still feeling no 
apprehension, he rode betweef the two lines of leveled 
muskets, exclaiming, ‘Soldiers, do not you know me?’ 
The troops from awe and alarm were unwilling to offer 
violence: one only of the most daring fired at him; but 
Dessalines killed him at once with a pistol-shot. At this 
moment, Gerin, Vavon, and others, who bad concealed 
themselves behind the bushes, gave the word‘ Fire!’ A 
volley followed, which stretched both Dessalines and his 
horse dead on the spot. Thus fell Dessalines amidst his 
black brethren in®arms, after one year, ten months, and 
twenty-six days of usurped dominion.” 

Dessalines, thofgh married and having children, lived 
in open polygamy. His mistresses, of whom there were 
about twenty, cost the state not less than twenty thou- 
sand piasters yearly. 

Opinions were greatly divided as to the choice of a suc- 
cessor. Baron Vastey affirms that Christophe assumed 
the government by general invitation: but, as he is no- 
toriously partial to the latter, it may be doubted whe- 
ther the south province, numbering so many mulattoes, 
might not have preferred one of these to a black. No 
one, however, could impugn Christophe’s right as the 
oldest general: he published an address from Port-au- 
Prince on the 21st October, 1806, signed by Gerin, Pe- 
tion, Vavon, Baval, &c., but remained inactive, and 
contented himself with sending his deputies to the meet- 
ing at Port-au-Prince. The day of convocation came: 
the assembly should have consisted of only sixty mem- 
bers; but as they amounted to seventy-eight, (the south 
province summoning eighteen more than the north,) the 
deputies separated without doing any thing. On the 
27th December following; Petion was chosen president 
of the republic of Hayti. 

Christophe refused to acknowledge this proceeding, 
and marched with all his forces to Port-au-Prince. Near 
Eibert, on the 15th January, he met the army of Petion 
on the march. A fierce encounter ensued, and Chris- 
tophe was compelled to retreat—though Vastey asseris 
that this arose from his reluctance to shed blood. A 
complete separation of the two states followed: Petion, 
in imitation of North America, founding a pure republic, 
whilst Christophe instituted a monarchy. ‘The latter 
summoned a deliberative assembly at the Cape from 
amongst tbe oldest general officers, and the constitution 
of the 17th February, 1807, was formally settled. 

Christophe, appointed president and generalissimo of 
the land and sea forces for life, occupied himself peacea- 
bly in attending to the cares of the government: in the 
south province, however, disturbances prevailed; and 
one Baptist Duperier Goman, taking refuge in the moun- 
tains, set both governments at defianee, and Petion car- 
ried on a‘long war against him. 

In 1810, Richard, returning from France with pro- 
posals for a treaty, was made a general of division by 
Petion, and soon after seized a portion of the province : 
several leaders, amongst them Gerin and Vavon, were 
slain—but the death of Richard from fever relieved Pe- 
tion of this rival. Meantime Christophe was anxious 
to extend his authority over the south and west pro- 
vinces; but failing, he nevertheless, in 1811, assumed 
the title of King of Hayti, and was, with his wife, 
crowned by the Archbishop Gonzalez, whom he himself, 
and not the pope, bad appointed. ~ He appeared on this 
solemn occasion, according to his partial biographer, as 
calm and frank as UsUal, and took the oath to maintain 
the integrity of Hayti, and abolish slavery, and all that 
was hostile to military and civil rights: to uphold the 
ordinance of apanage, and the rights of property ; and 
ever to advance the honour and welfare of the great 
Haytian family. 

The members of the royal family were to be address- 





whole people hastened to the field. 





subjects, and produced his | ed as royal highnesses, and the court was placed on a 


European footing. Tranquillity was not disturbed till 
1813, when dissensions were renewed between the two 
states. The blame is thrown by the partisans of each 
upon their adversaries. Christophe, marching with his 
whole force against Port-au-Prince, took Eibert by storm. 
The two armies speedily came to a fierce encounter, 
Boyer, since president, commanding the republicans. He 
would have been driven back, but for the timely junction 
of Richard’s successor, Bargella, with Petion himself. 
Christophe, called away by some tumults, had scarcely 
quitted his army, when a whole division went over to 
the enemy. Weakened by this desertion and the insur- 
rections at home, after a campaign of seventy-five days, 
he returned to his province. 

Had Petion commenced invader in his turn, a fearful 
scene of bloodshed must have followed. He was, con- 
tented, however, with following his antagonist to his 
own borders. The war ceased here; Christophe re- 
warding his faithful followers, and ruling the blacks with 
great severity in revenge for their recent mutinies. 

On the restoration of Louis X VIII., France was de- 
sirous of recovering the sovereignty of Hayti. Nego- 
tiations were to be opened with both the chiefs, and 
Dauxion Lavaysse, Draverman, and Medina, charged 
with the mission, landed at Jamaica. Montorsier, a 
French merchant, settled at the Cape, going there on 
business, was instructed by Christophe to ascertain the 
object of the negotiators. He found Lavaysse ill, gained 
his confidence, and, on his return with a letter for the 
king, would have proceeded to Sans-Souci, to deliver it 
in person, instead of the usual form of transmission in 
such cases, through the minister, Baron Dupuy. Chris- 
tophe gave Montorsier an audience in the capital, how- 
ever, and assuming a friendly tone and manner, in order 
to put him off his guard, « What think you,” he en- 
quired, “ would be my reward, were I willing to return 
under French dominion?” “ Your majesty would ‘be 
sovereign lord and ruler of the Island of Tortue; or 
might live at choice, either in France, the United States 
of America, or any where else; in all cases, H. M. 
Louis X VIII. would remember and remain your friend.” 
Christophe artfully replied, «I place no value on the 
throne or erown, and would fain resign them, and all 
claim to them, durst I flatter myself to pass my days 
any where with my family in peace.” “ ‘That is what 
is intended,” interrupted Montorsier, taking his hand. 
“It was apprehended that your majesty might not be so 
disposed ; but now the obstacle is removed.” 


tionaries, and officers say to it? they will oppose it with 
all their might.” 
esce,” replied Montorsier, calmly. 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when Christophe 
rese up, crying aloud, “ Here, officers! you are to be 


robbed of your liberty: I am requested to prevail on | 


you to break your oath.” 

The officers in attendance rushed at once into the 
room at the voice of the king. Montursier, awakened 
from his dream, saw the error he had committed; he 
trembled from head to foot, turned pale, and stood silent 
and in the greatest confusion. The officers were for 
throwing him from the balcony into the street; but 
Christophe said, « No, let him go quietly ; enough that 
his manceuvres are discovered.” Montorsier went; but 
fell a sacrifice soon after to his too ready compliance 
with the monarch’s wishes. 

In conformity with this prelude, and on the 2lst of 
October, 1814, a general council being met, Christophe 
thus addressed them from the throne. 

«“ Haytians, we have assembled you, and convoked a 
general council of the nation, in order to lay before you 
the papers transmitted through General Dauxion La- 
vaysse from the French cabinet. Haytians, determine 
with prudence and consideration as becomes men. De- 
cide on points affecting the interests of the nation you 
represent, as well your own prospects as those of your 
fellow-citizens.” 

So soon as the letter from Dauxion Lavaysse had been 
tead by Count Limonade, the assembly unanimously 
declared themselves ready to perish amongst the ruins 
of their houses, rather than return under the yoke of 
France: and so strong was this feeling in the nation, 
that, according to Vastey,— 

« The moment the proceedings were made public, the 
They vowed each 


« But,” | 
returned Christophe, “ what will my ministers, func- 


“They must be won over to acqui- | 
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to deliver his own cabin to the flames so soon as the 
French should set foot upon the soil. Some snatched 
their sabres, some prepared their muskets, others took 
up the knapsack. The women were equally resolute, 
and even the children, actuated by the common feeling, 
bundled their little property and toys together, and peint- 
ed with their fingers to the mountains as the last refuge 
from slavery.” 

Draverman had proceeded in the mean time to the 
south province, Dauxion Lavaysse to Petion at Port- 
au-Prince, while Medina remained with Christophe. 
Here, at Cape Town, he had the mortification to be pre- 
sent while the court sung Te Deum in public worship, 
to hear the substance of his instructions, and the con- 
tents of the letter which he had brought, as well as the 
answer of the national ¢ sembly, proclaimed at the ter- 
mination of mass to the troops, and beheld himself alone 
and surrounded by the negro army, the object of their 
fiercest execrations. He soon after disappeared altoge- 
ther, and was probably assassinated in the confinement 
to which, we would state, he was doomed when the seiz- 
ure of his papers afforded evidence that one of the ob- 
jects of his mission was to foment disturbances. His 
two companions returned to France. 

We must briefly add, that the French government, 
no way discouraged by this violence, renewed more than 
once afterwards its efforts at negotiation, both with Pe- 
tion and Christophe; and after the death of these two 
chiefs, with the President Boyer. 

No sooner was Petion dead (1818) than Christophe 
issued a proclamation to induce the south province to 
accept himself as their ruler—but in vain. Boyer suc- 
ceeded Petion, and thus matters stood when our author 
arrived in the island. 

Christophe falling ill in 1820, and being confined to 
his bed for several weeks, the discontent which his se- 
verity and tyranny had excited came to a head. A con- 
spiracy was formed under the auspices of the Duke of 
Marmalade, governor of Cape ‘Town, and the Prince de 
Limbe, minister of war. 

On the 6th October, says our author, a confused ru- 
mour arose about midnight of a revolution at St, Marks. 
No one knew the details : uneasiness and terror reigned 
| during the following day on every face, for all felt that 
some catastrophe was at hand, and the whites dreaded a 
general massacre of themselves. ‘They assembled, and 
| decided on.embarking at once on board the ships, and 
slipping anchor and putting to sea during the night, 
They attempted instantly to put their resolve in execu- 
tion, but found to their alarm that guards were posted 
every where along the shore by the governor’s orders. 
The intended fugitives consequently returned in the 
greatest consternation to their homes, barricaded the 
doors, and, arming themselves as they best could, await- 
ted their doom. 
| About nightfall the alarm increased in the streets ; 
| at eleven the trumpets and drums sounded to arms: the 
clash of weapons, the fearful cries of the negroes; the 
| clattering of cavalry through the streets, and the volumes 
|of fire which arose from Christophe’s residence and 
| plantation to the skies, added fresh terrors to their situa- 
| tion. ‘This state of things lasted till morning. 
le» “Early in the morning, a numerous body of negro 
troops, headed by an officer, drew up before the house 
in which we were. The officer handed to M. Hoffman 
(agent of the Baron von Dietrich) a written order from 
the governor to give up to their officer what fire-arms, 
&c. he possessed, and to send also the sum of one thou- 
sand Spanish dollars to the governor.” 

It seems that the Austrian vessel had a cargo of arms 
and ammunition on board, and the money was divided 
amongst the military. 

«“ Any remonstrance under the circumstances would 
have been equally hazardous and unavailing; the will of 
the governor was law. ‘The amount of this exaction 
was subsequently balanced in coffee. 

“ Christophe learned early in the morning at Sans- 
Souci the events of the preceding evening. He made 
every effort, and tried every expedient to put down the 
insarrection. On hearing that the whites had supplied 
weapons to the insurgents, he issued orders to the go- 
vernor that they should be all put to death; but Marma- 
lade, whose connivance in the rebellion was unknown to 
him, put us in secarity. Christophe placed his guard, 
of whom there were about one thousand at Sans-Souci, 
under arms, and made them take again the oath of 
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fidelity ; but as his illness prevented him from taking the 
command, he appointed the Duke of Fort Royal instead ; 
the crown-prince and other generals accompanied him. 

« Meantime the rebels were at Haut-du-Cap erecting 
batteries; the guard advanced against them, but their 
attack was feeble, and some even cried ‘ Vive l’indépend- 
ance !—vive le Général Richard!’ They then placed 
white handkerchiefs on their bayonets, and went over to 
their brethren. Their leaders alone returned in great 
affliction to Sans-Souci to apprise Christophe of the 
event. His friends and followers now all quitted him, 
with the exception of the Baron Dupuy. Christophe 
said to him, ‘ Save yourself, my time is expired 7 and, 
repairing to his bed, ended his life with a pistol. 

« On the day of his death, his wives, the crown-prince, 
the two princesses, and the whole family, were brought 
on horseback to the Cape Town, amidst the shouts of 
the populace, the ringing of bells, and the thunder of 
eannon. The females were confined in their rooms, but 
the males of the party were thrown into prison. On 
the 9th October Victor Henri, Christophe’s son, was 
found murdered. He wept bitterly when assassinated. 
The Duke of Fort Royal cried out to the last, « Vive 
Henri Christophe roi d’Hayti.’ Duke Laxavon was 
bayoneted by the soldiers. Baron Vastey, the historian 
of Hayti, was also murdered * * His body was thrown 
into an empty well, where I myself saw it * * * The 
corpse of Christophe was interred at Citadelle Henri.” 

We believe, however, that Prevost, whom M. Ritter 
omits, remained, like Dupuy, with his unfortunate master 
to the last, and helped to carry him to his quick.lime 
grave before the rebellious soldiery could arrive to mal- 
treat the body. Sans-Souci was given up to plunder, 
and this whole portion of the island became the prey of 
anarchy and violence. 

«“ Every where was heard the cry ‘ Liberté! égalité !’ 
The unfettered negro plundered to his heart’s content 
under this watchword; these wild swarms cared for no 
laws, al! for them was free and privileged. On the other 
hand the whites could now travel without passports 
wherever they pleased, and without any pledges for their 
security. During this period many ridiculous scenes 
occurred. Here might be seen a half-naked negro with 
a splendid gold-laced hat and feather on his head ; there 
another, without a shoe on his dirty feet, decked out in 
the full uniform of an officer of rank,” &c. 

Such was the state of affairs till the presidency of this 
part of the island was also assumed by Boyer. The 
present president is mild and amiable in manners, and 
rules with gentleness. He is a mulatto, and»was formerly 
secretary to Petion on his return from France. He 
commanded the army of the south province in the war 
between the latter and Christophe, as we have already 
seen ; he is short and spare, and of simple habits ; greatly 
beloved by the people, and deservedly so for the excel. 
lence of his administration. The nobility under his rule 
are simply officers on the staff, and have resigned their 
former titles of princes, dukes, &c. The common peo- 
ple are contented and happv; relieved of the heavy bur- 
dens imposed on them by the tyranny of Christephe and 
his predecessors, “ each lives in his own house, and cul- 
tivates bis own land; or else—and this is far more often 
the case—lets it alone altogether.” 

Before the French revolution of 1789, the population 
of Hayti, according to some, amounted to 570,000, of 
whom 40,000 were whites, 30,000 free blacks and co- 
loured, and 500,000 slaves. La Croix states the whole 
present number at 501,000, of which the republic con- 
tained 261,000, and Christophe’s portion 240,000 souls 
(reckoning 1000 whites, 20,000 coloured, and 480,000 
blacks) ; but M. Ritter considers these numbers too high ; 
that Christophe’s portion does not comprise more than 
160,000, including the military (15,000 men), and that 
the coloured race are also overrated, they having greatly 
diminished under negro sapremacy. ‘The males of this 
part he comgutes at but 30,000, there being from five to 
six women in every house. The general population of 
the island since the union, as he affirms, by later calcula- 
tion is found to consist of 700,000 souls; this is pro- 
bably correct, as a medium, but we believe there is great 
reason to doubt the accuracy of every existing statement 
on the subject, as they differ from 360,000 to 1,000,000, 
and there seem to be no means of verifying by census. 
The military force amounts now by the best accounts to 
somewhere about 30,000 effective troops, bold, hardy, 
and fairly trained to arms; the fleet consists, as we learn 





from the same source, of but a few sloops or schooners, 
though there are an admiral, a vice-admiral; and captains, 
lieutenants, &e. in due proportion. se 

The natural productions of Hayti, and particularly 
its Flora, are extremely rich ; of the latter M.- Ritter 
gors into details, for which we must refer the reader to 
the volume itself. The plates are slight, and of little 
value as works of art; but they are from the drawings 
of a native, and give faithful representations of the 
scenery. 

We may add here a few particulars from other authen- 
tic sources than M. Ritter’s volume. 

The English nation, it appears, is favourably regarded 
by the Haytians, and indeed looked upon both in the 
light of a natural ally and a commercial friend; but all 
European and other nations whatever are prohibited from 
proprietorship of land there, the thirty-eighth article of 
the constitution of 1816 expressly excluding aucun 
blanc, quelle que soit sa nation, from putting foot in the 
Haytian territory @ titre de maitre ou de propriétaire, 
A native Albino, we presume, would be equally excluded. 
But it seems that all Haytian citizens are to be called 
blacks, even though some of them are whites. 

We add a whimsical illustration of the working of the 
ballot system and universal suffrage, from a land where 
they are to be found flourishing in all their glory. We 
give it on the authority of the British consul. 

Criminals, idiots, and domestics, are the only persons 
who cannot give a vote; but it appears that there isa 
mode of nullifying, or rendéring nugatory, this privilege, 
where it is possessed. Some emigrants from America, 
which supplies Hayti with a reasonable proportion of 
citizens yearly, wished to elect a methodist preacher as 
one of the representatives. The elections take place in 
the church—but his partisans who repaired thither were 
courteously assisted to traverse the building to the op- 
posite door, for their exit, being entirely relieved of the 
labour of giving their votes. The government candidate 
was thus elected. 

If any thing, however, could give additional strength 
to the certainty felt in Europe of the purity of ballot 
votes, it would be, we presume, the fact, that the first 
governinent candidate was elected by a majority so satis- 
factory as to have five more votes than there were voters 
present; and the phenomenon had the merit of recur- 
rence on a larger scale, the second candidate proposed in 
the government interest outnumbering his own voters by 
twenty votes. P 

We are happy, however, to record the progressive im- 
provement of the natives on various points, since the 
time that M. Ritter visited them, and even since Mr. 
Mackenzie. The revolting licentiousness of Christophe 
and Dessalines had corrupted the inferior classes by the 
open profligacy of the court: the police was indifferent, 
education was at a low ebb, the post was signally imper- 
fect, the roads and bridges few, and in the worst possible 
condition, the press idle, and the newspapers latterly 
abolished, All this has, by degrees, been ameliorated, 
though there is far from any approach to perfection at 
the present day. The free coloured race, too, that had 
been held by the French absolutely as public property, 
in spite of their freedom, and in consequence subjected 
to compulsory service in the militia and militia police, 
prevented from bearing the names of their white parents, 
excluded from the public service and liberal professions, 
even as apothecaries and schoolmasters, and obliged to 
pey atax for repairs of the roads, have now assumed a 
fair station in society, and led the way to much improve- 
ment. The historians of the country have sprung from 
this class, and history is the basis of national elevation. 

The position of Hayti is perfectly novel in political 
history : but its advancement in civilisation may not im- 
possibly be retarded by the result and even progress of 
the negotiations now pending with France. On these 
we must bestow a few words, premising, however, that 
the tranquillity latterly enjoyed by Hayti is still far from 
having developed to any extent the sources of her do- 
mestic prosperity; and that an utter impossibility of 
meeting the demands of the mother country may, if these 
are insisted on, as they seem likely to be, produce a crisis 
in the island. Notwithstanding their terror of commo- 


| tions so deeply recorded in blood in their short but san- 


guinary annals, the name of France is far from endeared 
to the Haytians ; ‘and their indignation at the terms of 
the treaty acknowledging their independence is embit? 
tered by the recollection of the troubles incurred -in 


= —e 
achieving it. It is not a little remarkable that the Freng 
and Dutch—the one so courteous and urbane, the other 
so cautious and phlegmatic at home—sbould so enti 
change their national characteristics in their colonies, 
and ran into extremes of so dark and fatal a tendency, 

The expedition now preparing under Admiral Mackay 
for Hayti, and which is reported to take out M. M. Maler 
and Des Cases, as iators for the payment of the 
French claims of indemfity which they themselves had 
arranged with the government of 1826, can scarcely be 
attended with success if it urge the acquittance to the 
full amount of so many millions of francs. A very large 
deduction and a considerable extension of time may en. 
able the Haytians to liquidate a part; but we venture to 
predict that neither — resourees nor the na 
tional feeling will allow the execution of terms so onerous 
as those proposed by their still hated former masters, 
Beyond the mischief of coast attacks, the islanders have 
little to fear: their own obstinate courage, the heat of 
their climate, and the formidable array of diseases, vary. 
ing with every month, are the sure safeguards of Hayti 
from European aggression. 

We must here close our notice of this interesting 
volume, which will probably soon make its appearance 
in English. Since the authority of Boyer was esta- 
blished over the island, improvethent of course has not 
failed to accompany political emancipation. The black, 
recovering from his degradation, begins to feel the value 
of personal independence ; cultivation and merce are 
making rapid strides, and Hayti promises fairly for civil- 
isation; but though the blacks of the other islands may 
regard its freedom with anticipations of assistance, it 
must be long before Hayti can pretend ic render them 
any serious aid. At present this is impracticable; and 
we ourselves know with certainty that the applications 
secretly made on this head have been entirely discounte- 
nanced as hopeless and impessible by the enlightened 
president. eo 


THE END. 





ASPIRATION. 


BE RICHARD HOWITT. 
O for the thoughts, which unexpress’d 
Awake and die within the breast : 
The fount of joyful feeling stirred, 
The music of the soul, unheard. 


O! for the flowers which die unseen, 
Where never human foot has been; 
In stilly cave, and woodland gloom, 


With angel purity that bloom, » 4“ 


O! for some isle far in the sea, * 


From turmoil of all traffic free : 
Where never keel has touched the sand, 
Some breezy, bloomy summer land. * 


My spirit pines to dwell apart ; 

To live alone for mind and heart: 
To feel and think—but not the less 
To love, and beautify, and bless. 


O! to be something more than fair ;* 

More than the secret and the rare: 

To be, what God’s own creature should,, . 
Sweet fountain of perpetual good! ; 











